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r, —INDEX TO SABARX’S bhasya 
(B ooks MV) 

By THE HATE OoL. Gr. A. JaCOB. 

Continued Jrom Vol. 1.11, p, 39. 

(T B. 1. 1. s. 2), 280. 

“^qsg etc.,” 181. 482 (T. S. 2. 1. 1. 1). 

B vessel EQEde of tlie wood of the VaraBa treej 
it may be useil at a but not in connection with a 
itJI, 236-7. 

qr?;q^'tq, N. of a saman used at the Agnistoraa,— 162, 
[“Originally composed for, and named after, RV. 
i. 27. 1 qfqy etc.” Eggeling, vol iii, p. 

xiv.] 

“qfCqfqlq qm®” (TB: I. 1. 8. 3), -280. 

“qTq%t5KSBqr#qTqijqfr^:qqqf^” 480. 

qmfTlfqTq (Sutra 3. 1. 23),— 238. 

“qrrfirt 238 (TS. 2. 5. 2. 6. slightly 

modified). 

qr^STt 735—6. 

“qifest ¥rq%”, 736 (see TS. 3. 5. 2. 1). 
hi “qq etc.” 632. 

playing (with dice) at a sacrifice (Satap, 

V. 4. 4. 6. 23),— 516— 17, 565. 

“ftrqw«Mcr”,— 651 . 

found in a verse beginning with 
fidsq etc”, --490. 


a termination indicating injuction, — 490, 
493, 495, 501. 

^1%, N. o£ two blades of grass laid across the barhis 
to keep it apart from the prasiara (Eggeling’s note 

on iii. 4. 1. 18. See, too, i. 3. 4. 10), — 429. 

half of an offering having been 

presented,' — 7 08 — 9. 

declaration, announcement (as to a o-fold 
division of property, wdth a view to limiting the 
quantity to be given as — 748. 

^iTirr 353. 

a conflict (between 2 texts), 54 < . 
gtr^JS:, misleading advice (regarding a road), 

497. 

(a technical terra explained by Kunte 
under siitra 4. 3. 3, but is not in h'lbura). 

“ etc,”— 1 37 . 

“fir m sra’PIT etc”, 701 (T. S. 2 . 5. 0.1). 

(?),— 307. 

— 496, 742 etc. 

“ f^sffirTf«5f> 736. 

‘tbe vis',iii-strides ’— 0 steps to be taken by 
the sacrificer at certain sacrifices [ Satap. i. 9. 3. 8 ; 
vi. 6. 4. 1 vi. 7. 2. 10 ]. As a man without legs 
sacrifices,— [ 207, 267 in Jha ], -605-6, 628. 
etc”, — 144. 

*[R. V. X. 128, where Griffith explains the terra 

thus f^sWTi?Tf^ ^5 I 

^TfSETfcT Ecflcfflr f%I^r It is 


not in Vedic ludex.l- 


-A'S.f'i 


qtioted,— 7, 126— 7, 161^ 211. 

“ 647, 

a brush for sweeping the altar, 69 [See Eggelifig’s 
note to i. 2. 1. 22], 

“ M ^ ^^cT”,— 69. ; . . 

the Sama altar, — 69. 

5S!T^3rj^”,— 387 (TB. 1. 6. 6. 1). 

*Tr5IT%, vessels of Vaika^kata wood ; they can be 
used both at md at ^tlT, whilst those made of 
the wood of the Varana can only be used at the 
former, — 236, 237. 

^ 554 , connected with Indra (f%^<=l), 508 (See TS. 2. 
5, 3. 1 etc.). 

85. 

" ^ 

‘'when performed in its ^ form the Stotra 
is so arranged that a certain saman is enclosed 
as the garhha (embryo) within some other saman 
wh;, as its (i. e. back or flanks), is chanted a 
number of times before and after the verses of the 
central saman”. The times most commonly used 
for the enclosing samaus of a are Rathantara 

and Brihat....Vairupa (Saman Veda ii. 212, 213', 
Vairaja (ii. 277 — 9), Sakwara, and R'livata Samans 
(Eggeling, vol, 3, p. xx), — 434. 

^W^vsee above), — 434. 

and ^TIT^ (see above the extract from 
Eggeling), — 434. 

1^# ^cft^ 740. 

# Ao Ekaha sacrifice for which Kaava Rathantara Saman is 
prescribed (Jai k. 2, 48 and xlpast 22* 10* 3)^ 


one of the triennial (or 4-monthly) sacrifices,— 
96, 157 (Satap. ii. 5. 1). 

(TS. 2. 3. 9. 2),— 

506, 519, 656. 

|>ar^TftigT,— 157, 449. 

tssTT^ 3115” (TS. 2. 2. 5. 3), 97, 

511—12. 

sqf^, 79 stjfe:) ; 81 (?ll iJ«i: 

^g'srrai *5 

“5ir5i?5 ?i5S5T ^ni^srrfa” 542 (TS. V. 8. 1. 1 omits 
‘backwards and forwards’). 

^^5 SoNrfe,”— 542 (TS. vii. 1. 5. 4 without 

5?I?q?cf). 

swist^ M55t5:, so Stiira vrUi),- 679. 

9(55’?iTT, one of the vai’ieties of the Bruhmaiia 
(see p. 572 of Transij of TantravUrtika ; and for 
other divisions, p. Ill of Jha on Frabhakara) 127. 

(V" 5) separation by insertion of words between 
two parts of a sentence, 136, 284. 

“ssi^rj 5T olc. (T. S. vii. 4. 8. 

1),— 715. 

‘open' (i- e. the hands forming the are to 

be side by side open, and not put together closed, 
us for a salutation}, — 107. 

sqnw, sported, corrupted (and therefore unfit for an 
Arya ), — 720. 

720. 

cn%I 3 n«!| 5 ', to be deprived of, 334 (See T. S. 2. 3. 2. 
« •» «. : 

45). 


*Ipast. 5ra«ta xix, 23. 6. 


ScT (as a^T’lf^ ^?f) is a mental act, a vow or determina- 
tion, — 645-6. 

“ar^ etc.” (T.S. 6, 1. 4. 4.),— 251. 

crwq^^^f S25. 

(T. B. 3. 7. 1. 9). Apast. ix. 2. 1. 

«rqrw ar|«i': 321. 

, an example of option,— 67. 

“sfl^5srq'f^?r cTQf^ITfpqsrfs ”,—483. 

“^^fOT^q-fgr”,— 4. i 3. 

“s[Rrflrl>5?:si etc,”,— 610, 6I2. 

:jr?r ai^tSTT: etlTTgL«g??f5cr etc.,” 364. 

^cTT 347 [cf. T. B. 1. 8. 6. 4 ; and 

«atap xii.9.1.3, where JiJCiT^cqir is rendered “perfora- 
ted with 100 holes”.] 

^5? STJTTW qr?!* ?T=5^53[ rr?5Emqj srarraii. ,— 271. 

—400. 

die slayer (of the sacrificial animal),— 400. 
‘‘^«it¥r®qr: ff *qr”,— ii8. 

f^?g, N. of a son ol Brhaspaii, 324. (See Say ana on 
TS. 2. 6. 10. 1, and in Index to Jba) 

676 [See Index to Jba’s Prabbakara Mimamga] 
jgd^isTfqj’Eqr i*T ?rfgT|rJ^ f^f^c^nrqrjcrf?.? — 507. 

(‘He anoints him with a straw of Darbiia 
grass.’ Kiinte ), — 413. 

727. 

# 3?f!T9S 5srego^iir«tr “ (Sayana) 

t See Batap. 1. 9, i. 24 etc. 

I [For another reference to see Sahkhiij'ana Brauta xvii* 

3.11] The quotation^ I now find^ is from Batap. iii, i. 3, 13 
where Egg. renders it^ “He anoints (the eyes) toUh a reed — MaW\ 


*!GfTf2rRT®r®t*T 433 [So, too, Kmyayam 

Srauta xsiv. 176 {p. 952), on wh: the same says 

il But in Tandy(^ Br. xxv. 7. ] this is called 
^ITW^IRT and in the next sutra it is stated that 

the Saktya Gauriviti who used a Purodasa of meat 
attained universal prosperity by means of that 
sacrificial session, at the river Yavyavati. The 
Apastamba and Sifikhayaua Srauta Sutras also read 
Kunte has the reading of Sahara.]. 

JCrnsPstr *Tr: l. 2),— 474. 

“JOT^PIT (TB. 3. 2, 1. 1),— 474. 

JBPstim?,— 472. 

!5MTCT,— 377. 

etc,” 220, 491. [MahabhiXsya 1, 1. 

23 (V art. 4) etc.] 
arjp^ = verbal testimony , — 10. 

IS (last line). 

(sutra 3. 7. 18),— 395. 

'^csratFiJ 5Eg; etc”,— 567. 

“l%d m accrue?'®! 1 • 

fed m — 336. 

fe5®rtq'^f^?®T,— 6 30— 1 

fe;ife*f^, blame given by the learned to one who 
begins a thing but does not finish it, ; they call 
him a aisfjfe^,— 504. 


{ '7 ) 


f^r: (or ! 5 T^^?irs) are the sole judges of correct 
language ; whilst are more skilled in the 

capture and care of birds,— 70, 71. 

I : . -^f^r5nt,“71. 

; ?:5raf%irR3i; — 424. 

I ^ stRg 7. 

' ’ 7 !??nfr; iJ^^sifTStrST^nw (?), — 604,606. 

I 5 ” ^94 (T‘S' 1- !• 3- 1— ‘Become 

pure for divine Avork’). 

’ori#! w’i'Tgf^3r^ar”,-~778. 
may not offer sacrifice, — 621-27. 

326. 

!gwEr=:j!M 5 r 5 nr 3 ' of Buddhists, — 9. 

‘subsidiary’ — that which is for the sake of another, 

^ aiding some action towards the fulfilraent of its 

I 208[“5^; ^ Bhasya on 

sfitra 21 . 

I'i ■" ' ■ \ ■ ' ' ■' 

the eating of reinmants of sacrificial cakes etc. 
by the priest,— 6 76. 

etc.”,— 337, 456. : 

' :{jt3R!W??r =5rsK??!i ,— 49, 

j- s^flt^tKFs^R, at a Rajasuya, — 294, 51G {Ait. Br. vii, 13, 

i vol. 4, p. 59) 

' (RV. 6 . 60. 1),— 256, 283. 

I 5 [^, ‘hawk — sacrifice’, — 5, 90, 410, 416, 431 — 2 

(not in Vedic Index in this sense), 
i;, “sf^sTfofeT (T. S. 5. 4. 11. 1), — 80. 

; (/Ipa.sit. Sr. xxii. 4. 13), —5, 90. 

' (V — ‘like the mixing (of some juice with 

; milk’, in the offering to Mitra — Yaruua, T. S. 6 . 4, 

8 , 1) — 697. 

a':';', ■■ 'v 'h'Vi; vy, ( ; h- y-" v ,, 'yy 

I , ' 

A. ...... .. 


‘direct enunciation’, ‘declaration’, as in the Veda, 
— b‘i7, 586. [See Thihaut’s Transn. of Arthasangraha^ 

p. 22] 

^^?reris!ira,~537. 

sqf^pat,— 86 
5. 

in connection with the eating of lltsfirf, — 

226. 

consisting of 6 layers of bricks (the fire — altar), 
’'—522. 

etc”, 389 (cL T. S. 6. 2. 4. 5) 

(T. S'. 6. 1 . 8. 1 ; See Eggeling’s 
note to 3, 3. 1. 1), — 451. 

“^TO5[: 568. 

used to illustrate the fact that a man is 
souieiimes said to do hiin.self that wh : he does 
through others, — 333. 

( as ^T5?n:, at%?lT, 

fTTfl^’qr ),— 108. 

%3'ftR., a Soma sacrifice [See Eggeling, vol 3, p. xvij, 
883-6, 718 ; a Soma cup, and a Stotra, — 5b5. 

(^ 3)5 mining sacrificial water with the flour of the 
Puroda^a [see Eunte on 4. 2, 14. 15, and com. on 
Apast. Sr. 1.16. 11], — 477. 

493. 

^ etc,” (TS.5, 4, 2, 2), —523. 

, the act of preparing or consecrating the 
materials for a sacrifice; such action, being subsidiary, 
does not bring about an — 144 ; tins 
according to Badari, is one of the 3 constituents of 
the other two being S[3^ and 5?jr. 


( 9 ) 


•I 


( Thus sTTsr ^ 

^r»?TJ ), 209. 

?f^^T’CSR5’T»fP?W^f^ 5K5’7»IT (Quoted in ^yajamafljari, 

^SHEUR ^js^, a woi'd used for the consecration of material; 
and after such consecration, according to the 
purvapaksa view, ^tjr becomes srf^^, and ^cT becomes 
iTTS?T but this is denied,— 94— 96 

a complete liturgical coarse ; the 7 fundamental 
forms ( Samstha ) of Soma Sacrifice. This term, 
meaning properly ‘termination, consummation’, 
probably applied originally to the concluding rites 
of the vSoma sacrifice proper, as the distinctive 
features of the several forms of sacrifice, but by a 
natural tratisition. bei'ame the generic term for the 
complete forms of sacrifice’’. (Eggeliag’s note on 
4atap. iv — 0 . 3. 1. See, too, Ivunte’s note on sutr 
3. 3. 28),— 303, 383. 

See T. S. 2. 4. 2. 2. 

2. 5. 3. 1)— 508, 

ffr ?r?r 5£irKimpffffT 

Iq'f cT^er: This is connected 

with sacrificial session (lasting 36 years) of the 
Sakyas (or sOTtFtT);"— Kunte translates it thus: — 
“Every evening the aacrificer goes a-hiinting ; the 
flesh of every animal wh: he kills there constitutes 
the savaniya puroda^a cakes”, 433. 

^rrms 649— .50. 

*For further explanation of this term, and for the list of Seven 


Sacrifice, See Satap. transn, vol. 3, p. xiii. 



; (10 ) 

jwtsTfrqC., -538, 

*“5^KJT *1%*^ ?I^riT9rr?Ti:W? ”, ! 79. (For this see 
Valtana Sutra xUii. 2'2, G rbe’s edn.) 

msr^g C■,c.’^ 484. [‘‘RecitiDg 

Mantras culled Chaturhota, lie may cause a warrior’s 
sacrifice.” — Kunte] 

an oblation to be offered after killing th^ 
sacrificial animal, — 772. [Apast Sraiita vii,^ 17, 3. 
One would infer from this siitra, and from TS. 3.1.4. 
3 that this was to be offered if the animal 
raised a cry of pain whilst being killed ; but the 
com. on Apast says ^ 1 »?T?5r- 

‘qcj^ ”5 5ut tills ^.^••e!as unreasonable.] 

(among MleccluisJ-^JSW 
664, 732. 

falling on the same day, — 548-9, 595. 
the 17 th priest at a — 405. 

^grcf^sr, ‘fastening together’, — 301 . 

^ “srcffs 9ti^WTs,~“38. 

(so an objector),— 36. 

etc,” ‘TB. i. 3. 4. s),— 

456, 542, 557. 

(?% 'i^40. 


*The Sutra is tjiJt'ig: jH JItui l» “The Srauta of the Athar- 
vaveda is the Vaitfma Sutra. It is named from the word with 
wh; it begins”. Macdonell’s Sanskrit Lit, p. 246 
t See JjBd.s’ 1914, pp. 305. 732- 

$So purmpaksa, but the p-aifTt is declared to be the 17th. 
See, howevei, Egg.’o note oa x, 4, i, 19. 


( 11 ) 

'‘waspi 369 (Ait. ■ Br. i. 1). Of TS. 

vi. 3. 7. 1, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«^f^”,— 232. 

“t^?2[rTg'^T^§f^^r%7‘OTT: 55r3rJTT?ft^:q”, — 634, 664, 726, 
758. 

“^^sgt |!{^j”,— 740. 

“'eraiT 451. 

^nf^Is^JTCfl’j ‘“mentioned together’, — 161. 

5gfrvqT:gt^% ‘briaging near’, — 421. 

‘cut up’, divided into fragments,— 345 (v'It)- 

>v 

5GTI?T^?IT, ‘name’ — the names given by Acaryas to different 
sets of mantras [See Kunte on sutra 3. 8. 19], — 
256,284,420,421. 

429 [cf. 

Katya Sr. ii. 75 (p. 127)]. 

conveying butter from the to the 

for the 4th SRT3T offering, (see Kunte on 4. 1. 40), 
—460, 463—4. 

cr^lfTTR ®r3ri^ etc. (TS. 2 . 6 . 1. l). Here 
each ?T3rf^ refers to a distinct sacrifice, and therefore 
has its own 31135 ,— 139, 283, 368, 440, 540, 661. 

Sekhara xeviii, and Mahabhasya, vo\\, 209),— 

752, 778. 

(Mahabhasya, vol. i, p. 41, etc),- — 

223, 224. 

?I^cr etc”,— 481. 


’See SanhhUyana ^r. xv. i. 16. 17. 

tAt the least 17, at the most 24, persons ought to hold a 
sacrificial session (Kunte). 


I 


^ rmi etc.”,— 615 (TB. 5. 7, 6.11) 

^¥IKfl(WR, ‘the carrying down of preparatory details’ 
[So Jha in his Transn, (p. 838) of Tmiravartika 
(p. 599) ],— 177-8. 

^JTT^Ssiri^ is a subsidiary (5^) action,— 115. 

‘having an if in it’ (a sentence),— 169. 

-348-9 (TS. .6. 4. 9. 4). 

«^fe(TS. 2. 3. 7. 2),— 347 [a sacrifice- performed 
with all the six Samans called see Eggeling, 
vol 3, p. xxii, and %tap. ix 4. 3. 11. Also, see 
above]. 

sKjf,— 197— 8, 200, 207, 774 ( .See 

Maxims 111 ). 

^ «ccT?r^r!i (TB. 3.3.5.5),- 

343, 477. 

?e[ri%, 742, 744. 

[Kunte renders this ‘general accentuation’, 
but Clin it be the sacrifice of that name in Jai X. 2. 
56 and Laty. Srauta 8 H. 1 ?]. 

^ ^cTT¥^: - grTrJTTfWig?:^”,— 693. 

^ ^^cTT¥?l; •" UTcfTR 693 4. 

41 6. 

^ «?«r etc”. (Cf. TB. 1. 4. 

7. 7),— 496. 

m ^ an; etc.” (TS. 3. 5. 9. 1 has 

”•• ^^*n), — 520. 

* See note on ^atap. 8. i. i. 8 regarding Svc 7 ra Scimans. 
Also Vedie Index— s.v, S'unae^karna^ and Apast. ^r-XXII 
7.20, 21^ and com, on Tati^ya XVil. is* i. 


q'^ — In the Jyotistoma sacrifice there are S 
animals to be killed on three different days-. The first, 
called Agnisomiya, is killed on the day preceding 
the sacrifice; the second, called the Savaniya, on the 
day of the Sutya or Soma juice extraction ; and the 
third called Anubandhya, on the last or ayaJAnVAa day 
( Jha on PrabhSkara Mimamsa, p, 203 ), — 373, 627. 

— In ®atap. iv. 2. 5. 15 and 16 Eggeling 
renders this ‘cakes of the Soma feast’, ‘Soma feast 
cakes’, and, in a note to iii. 9. 3. 10, he calls them 
‘the fire havis-oblations to be offered at the morning 
pressing.’ At the ( q. v. above ) the 

cakes are made of the flesh of animals killed in 
hunting, — 433. 

I etc,”— 388, 588. 

\]ry’ so Sahara),— 458. 

“«sqT qr qqr ?lf| STSTf^rpr” (Madhava reads J[l«n 
qr etc), — 458, 

wqi%”, — 590. 

” (.smrti),— 613. 

432, 545. 

sr^cT^ STfscf^”,— 474, 697. 

1000 rfap,— 755— 61. 
“^tTsq?qg?qi?fq^s?rj^”,— 613. 

548, 553 ( S'atap. ii. 5. S and 

note on p. 409 as to origin of name). 

179, 316 [T. S. 2. 5. 4. 3. Sayaaa, on 
p. 581, vol, 2, explains it as the sacrifice at wh: the 
Adhvaryu proceeds (sr??ITq) to the accomp- 

anied by (^Sfiq>) Brahmanas carrying 4 jars filled 
with curds and miikj. 



fT 55 (Quoted 

in NyUyamanjarl, p. 286). 

mw^ (?cfe) [ T. 8. 2. 3. 9. 2, where Sayana explains 
it thus :— “W^ETT # 

sTfJin^i ?Ri^f*rei^%r m See, too, 

Sahara x. 4. 7, and T. B. 3. 8. 1. 1 ]-506, 519, 656. 

‘an ekdha performance of the Soma sacrifice at 
which the consecration, buying and pressing of 
soma, are compressed into one day’ (Eggeling’s note 
on hi. 5. 1. 17), — 545. 

an offering to the Maruts as scorchers (Satap. 
ii. 5. 3. 3), — 548, 553. 

;g}T9P7, a libation of sweet and sour milk offered to Indra 
at the New Moon sacrifice (Eggeling on Satap. 
i. 6. 4. 9),— 211, 295, 596, 655, 691, 697, 699, 704, 

, 710. 

— 241 [MahabbSsya 2.1.69 (vart 6]. 
i^gnTT^is a mantra set to music, — 129. 

Bo. 

fl, — inference from generalization — one of the 
3 kinds of anumana (Nyaya Sutra 1. 1. 5) — 368. 

= ‘prematurely’ (us in ^rTTgr«n*f and 

711. 

TS. 2. 6. 8.2k— 669. 

‘kindling verses ; — so Eggeling in ^atap. 
1, 3. 0 . 1 etc ; iii. 1. 3. 6 and note, — 234, 369, 
393, 669, 740. 

‘traditional’, — 161. 

etc” (TB. 2. 1 . 2. 7),— 554. 

577. 

etc” (TS. 2. 4. 6. 1),— 543. 


( 15 ) 


743./ 

IrfTTt (^atap. vi. 3. 1),— 566. 

‘‘^Tl^rsrT^ 5?f5r^?:!l,”,— 738. 

a«llf ete” 491 (TS. 5. 6. 8. 2), 

applied figuratively to a violent man 
:y:y:?pn),->682. :• . 

gc55rT^l^, the time of the extraction of the Soma juice, — 
432. 

(TB. 2. 3. 4. 6),— 326. 

“^ra*eT ?i7te?U3;»— 326, 

254. 

,— 292. 

(See Eggeling on 1. 8. 3. 10, 
and translation ot 2. 5. 2. 42),— 262, 254, 293, 639. 
See Apast. 3. 6. 6, 

(TS. 5. 3. 4 7)— 104 (?g;i% is the name 
given to each of the brick.s forming the 4 n layer 
of the sacrificial altar, S'atap. VIII. 4. 3. 1). 

etc” (TB. 8. 1. 4. 1),— 665. 

ml etc,— 56. 

the cow with wh: soma is bought (S'atap. 3. 
3. 1. 13),— 451. 

771. 

*f fscftm 768. 

(Sat. xii. 7. 2. 2; KSty^yana granta xix. 
2;,— 333. 

^?ri?arf sr I5i. 

“55r>a^??F^ ^flr” (Ait. Br. 3. 1. 6),— 

273, 344. 





( 16 ) 

“#F^‘ ^ ^ g 2 2 

See, too, Sat. V. 3 . 2 , 1 ), — 433 / 

(T. s. 2. e. 6.1),-^G51 

353 (cf. Sat. 

”,—S9 

^mrn i “an m the object of wh: i 
for any excess committed in the 

soma liquor”.— Eggeling, vol iii, p, 
V, 5. 4], -346, 507. 

(*?mTO!),— 632. 

etc” (RV, i. no. 4),- 
N. of a saman to be sung by one 

“lalHTtikif «5re » _ 

^r^?i jj?rniT^ ^T>»T^rr: 

2. 6 ),— 333. 

” (Cf TS ‘ 

502, 506, 656 . 

*^Tf^PS^?r, relating to, belonging to, the 


wifclioiifc 


). ‘spilt’ as milk;,— 650, 67 
(See ^ ^f^). 

( 2 . 1 . 13j. Madhava explains thus- 

See, too, X. 4. 49 . 

1=^ W^?r; etc,” 57 1 —2 («ee notf 
8 , ], 3, 4. 1 he g[gr is a strophe consisting of 
^i*r, a kind of chant, — 535 . 



certain mantras repeated at the laying of bricks 
for a soma sacrifice. (See TS, 3, 5, 2, 1 and com; 
also 4, 4, 1 and Lat. ^r. 5, 11, 1 etc. In /Saiap. 8, 
5, 3, 1 Eggeling renders “He then lays down the 
StomabhagS”. Here, then, it is an epithet of the 
bricks) — 736. 

446— 7(Apast. xxii. 4. 6). 

766, 768. 

”,—453 (T. S. 6. 3. 9. 2). 
the sequence of ‘position’ or right place in a 
series, — 537. 

“a straight sword or knife, a cubit long, carved out 
of khadira wood. It is used for various purposes 
calculated to symbolically insure the safe and undis- 
turbed performance of the sacrifice” (Eggeling’s 
note on ^atap. 1. 1. 2.8. See, too, hia translation 
of 1 8. 3. 26),— 213. 

“?'Piag gr etc”,— 21 3, 441 (T. S. 1. 6. 8. 3). 

“^Jira^cT etc.” (T. S. 6. 6. 4. 1),— 442, 

^ etc.”— 133, 290 (T. B. 3. 7. 5. 2). 

tTS. 1. 8. 18. 1),— 478. 
srfcfc?w s#rr%: ”,—253. 

115. 

^^”,— 423 . 

etc”, 106. 

‘an axe’ (See Vedie Index), — 528. 

*131%”,— 361. 

’^’5, — the first chip cut from the tree which is felled for 
or sacrificial post, and eventually thrown into 
the fire instead of the latter (S'atap. iii. 6. 4. U 
and iii. 7. 1. 24. 30), — 466 — 9, -hQS, 




etc.”,~466, 529 ; 528 inserts 

: ^ after 

(Ist pada of a g'lokf.),-529. 
defined aa sfW^ or ‘secular happiness’ (Kunte), is 
the fruit of any sacrificial act for which no other 
reward is promised, — 500 ; defined as any pleasure- 
giving thing, e. g, silk garments, ehandam^ a girl of 
16 etc, — 599 ; also as the absence of heat, cold, 
pain etc, -^600. - 

5^^, ‘possessing property’, wealthy,— 612, 614—15. 

‘repetition (of each) from its own place’, 
in contradistinction to S[q^r?»l%?T^g[ ( see JEAS 
for 1912, p. 745),— 569. 

309. 

675. 

‘covering the offering (with ashes)’, — 553. 
“a temporary shed or tent erected on the sacri- 
ficial ground for the performance of the soma sacri- 
fices in wh : the two carts containing the soma plants 
are placed” (note to S'atap. 1, 1. 2, 9. See too iii. 5. 
3). It is from this shed that processions apppear to 
start, each one holding the end of the cloth worn by 
the one in front of him, and for the dropping of 
which certain penalties are prescribed. (See above 
under and the n} Sya in Maxims iii), — 

393—5,427. ' ' 

etc”. (TS. 6. 2. ll. 4),— 

355—6, 68S. 


II.— SOME ASPECTS OP THE HISTOEY AND 
DOCTEINES OE THE NATHAS. 

By Gopinath Kaviraj. 

Introduction. 

A detailed and systematic history of Indian Culture 
remains yet to be written. But there is hardly any doubt 
that before it can be successfully undertaken continued 
spade-work is necessary in various fields of study. The. 
cultural history of a people is no less complex than its politi- 
cal one, and it becomes all the more so when it extends 
through long centuries and represents the outcome of diverse 
currents and cross-currents of forces. 

The study of Natha and Siddha sects is a preliminary 
to a thorough study of mediaeval Indian Thought. Even 
this study has its different aspects. The present paper, 
which sums up some of the main points on the subject, is 
therefore meant to be no more than a suggestive one. And 
it may be hoped that the subject will be taken up for investi- 
gation and an attempt will be made to throw light on the 
many obscure issues involved, 

MahamahopSdhyaya Haraprasad Sastri drew the atten- 
tion of scholars to the literature of the so-called Buddhist 
Siddhacharyas. That many of the acharyas were identical 
with the Nathas, who were known as Siddhas, is indeed a 
fact But their exact position is not known. The history 
of Tantrik Literature, specially that of the Tripura section, 
abounds in the names of Nathas. Many of these names are 
of course not proper or historical names at all, but only of 
certain abstract priaciples. But some are indeed historical. 
After initiation the disciple is given there a name ending in 
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Nstha . It is nesdlsss to say that we have no concern here 
with these ‘Nathas’. A regular and systematic study of the 
teachings of the Hatha Yogins— the Nathas proper, e.g., 
Matsyendra Natha, Goraksanatha, etc.,— of the Vajrayana 
and Sahajayana Buddhists, of the Tantrists of TripurS order 
and also of the Vlrachara cult, of the followers of Dattatreya, 
of the Saivas, of the later Sahajiyas and the neo-Vai?tiavas, 
will reveal several features in common. The relation between 
Mahayana Buddhism and Tantric culture is an important 
one and deserves close and careful examination. It would be 
of great interest to find out how the Sunyavada of MahaySna 
has crept into Hatha Yoga, Tantra, etc. and how ultimately 
this Sanya has come to be interpreted in the way it has been 
done in the later Buddhist Schools. All these Schools of 
Thought being allied to the philosophical position of the 
Alchemists the science of Alchemy as it used to be cultivated 
in Ancient India has also to be studied. The iBasavada of 
the neo-Vai$navas owes much to the development of the 
mystic Science associated with the names of the Siddhas. 

The scope of the present paper is not however so wide. 
It is an humble attempt to present m a very few words, 
mainly on the basis of Mss. and of printed books, a sketch 
of the doctrines of the Nathas, together with a short note 
on the origin of the sect and on the bibliography of its 
literature. 

Origin of the Sect. 

As usual in this country the Natha sect claims a divine 
origin. Brahmananda*, in his commentary, called Jyotsna, 


* The date of Brahmananda is not known. But as he refers 
to Narayana Tlrtha in his commentary on the Hatha Yoga 
PradIpikS (1,4), - he must have lived in the beginning of the i8th 
century or even later. 
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on the Hathayogapradipika (1.5), clearly states that Adiiiatha, 
or Siva was the first of all the Nathas and that according 
to a tradition preserved in Nathist literature the sect was 
founded by Siva: 

sif ^ i 

From the above extract it would appear that the Sect 
was known by the name of Natha-panth. Scholars too 
generally use this very term in referring to the sect. But in 
literature it is also known as Siddhamarga, Avadhuta marga, 
etc., and as the teachers of this School lay a great emphasis 
on the practice of Yoga for the attainment of perfection it 
has come to be designated as ‘ Yogamarga ’ par excellence. 
The Kapalika sect is in some minor respects closely allied to 
it, but it is a distinct path altogether ; and though its origin 
is attributed to Adinatha, its main teachings and practices 
have a character of their own. 

The Sahara Tantra gives a list of twenty-four Kapali- 
kas — 12 teachers and 12 pupils. It is interesting to find that 
some of these names, especially those of the pupils, are those 
of the well-known Nathas or Siddhas. The names of the 
twelve teachers, for instance, are — (1) Adinatha, (2) Anadi- 
natha, (3) Kalanatha,. (4) Atikalanatha, (5) Karalanatha, (6) 
Vikaralanatha, (7) Mahakalanatha, (8) Kala Bhairavanatha, 
(9) Batukanatha, (10) Bhutanatha, (11) ViranStha and (12) 
grikanthanatha. The names of their twelve pupils appear 
in this order : (1) Nagarjuna, (2) Ja(J.a Bharata, (3) Haris’- 
chandra, (4) Satyanatha. (5) Bhimanatha, (6) Gorak§anatha, 
(7) Charpatanatha, (8) Avadyanatha, (9) Vairagyanatha, (10)' 
Kanthadhari, (11) Jalandhara and (12) Malayarjuna, 

Though the spiritual descent of the sect is said to be 
from the Divine source its historical foundation is ascribed 
to one Matsyendra Natha. Ihe life history of this great man 



IS so intimately woven up with legends that it is very difficu 
to make a proper discrimination. It is said that Matsyend 
^ a originally been a fish who overheard the secret Yogi 

instrucUons of Adinatha or Siva and become fixed in hoc 

gjsjsi ^ ^Tirr<Tt!ir 

When the fact was notice 
by the great Lord, He came to know what the steadines 
meant and out of compassion sprinkled water on his bod} 
The result was that the fish was immediately transfigured am 
his form was converted into a human body of celestial type- 
thenceforward famous as the Siddha Matsypndranatha. Mir 
H. P. gastri IS of opinion that the real name of Matsyendn 
was Machchhaghna, which probably means ‘a fisherman.’ Bi 
that as it may, there is no doubt that Matsyendra was a Yogir 
of high order. It is said that inspite of his great powers he 
fell a victim to the snares of passion and that it was with 
much difficulty that Gorak?a, his most favourite disciple, 
succeeded in reclaiming him. ’ 

He had several disciples. Besides Goraksa, who be- 
came the most renowned of the batch, there were Chaurafigl, 
Ghoracholl and others. There are legends associated with 
each and every Siddha. And almost every Siddha is credited 
with the composition of certain musical verses which used to 
be sung in the middle ages and continue to be recited even 
now to the tune of an one-stringed instrument by pedestrian 
minstrel-beggars in the street. 

In the literature of the Nathas one very often comes 
across the name Minanatha. It is hard to say whether this 
was a synonym of Matsyendra. The two names were 
believed by many to refer to the same person. But in the 
list of Nathas furnished by Brahmananda we find the name 
of Mina mentioned separately from that of Matsyendra jfon 
H. Yo. Pr. H5— •9),4i-*-Mm4 P. Ssstrl speaks of them as if 
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they were tw^o persons and says that both of them were 
natives of Chandradvipa. 

The word Chaurangi (= Sk. Chatnrafigi) means a person 
shorn of hands and legs. It is said that while Matsyendra^ 
after he had become a Siddha through the grace of Adinatha^ 
was roaming at will through the world he came across Chau- 
rafigi io a certain forest and took pity on him. Chaurangfs 
body, which was only a trunk, became furnished in a mysteri- 
ous way with hands and legs, whereupon he fell at the feet 
of the great Siddha, asked for his Grace and obtained it. He 
became a Siddha, known as Chaurafjgi Natha. The following 
saying is attributed to him. 

Ghoracholl was another disciple of Matsyendra. 

But the greatest of Matsyendra’s disciples — indeed one 
of the greatest souls India has ever produced — was certainly 
Goraksa Natha. He vvas a great Siddha, was the father of 
Hatka Ycga in its current fcrm and was the great apostle of 
Yogic mysticism in the mediaeval ages. In the Pancha- 
matrayoga, attributed to himself, it is stated that during the 
period of his discipleship he passed twelve long years in 
watchfulness on the cremation ground. Mm. H.P. Sastri says, 
on the strength of Taranatha’s evidence, that Goraksa was 
originally a Buddhist and that he became a Natha only in 
his later years. As a Buddhist he was known by the name. 
of Anafiga Vajra (according to Taranatha, but Ramana Vajra. 
according to Mm, Sastrt). This may be true. But in the 
Kayabodha, attributed to Goraksa Natha himself, there is a 
saying which would seem to show that he had been in all 
probability originally a slayer of animals ( }. If 
the wmrd AramlTia means sacrifical slaughter, as it often 
does, Goraksa cannot be described to have been a Buddhist: 
before his conversion into Nathism. But as it is a mere 
conjecture the point need not be presse4 far. 
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The age of Gorakja or of his Guru Matsyendra is not 
known with certainty. The tradition connecting him with 
Kabir (1500 A. D.) and with Madhusudana Sarasvatl (1700 
A. D.) is not probably of any historical value. But Jnana 
Natha cAiai Jfiana Deva, who is usually assigned to the 
thirteenth century, mentions his own spiritual pedigree, in his 
conamentary on the Bhagavad Gita in which Goraksa Natha 
appears as his third predecessor, — thus : Adinatha, Mats- 
yendra Natha, Gorak§a Natha, Gahini Natha, Nivrtti Natha 
and Jnana Nstha. This would place Gorakja in the beginning 
of the 12th Century A D. This date agrees with the tradi- 
tion which mrkes Goraksa and Dharraanatha contemporaries 
and pupils of the same Guru. Dharmanatha is generally 
assigned to the 12th Cenfuary A. D. But there are other views 
according to which Goraksa lived in 500 A. D. or 700 A. D. 
or 1000 A. D. The disciples of Goraksa were numerous, 
some of whom attained to distinction. We read of Bala 
Natha, Halika Pava, Mali Pava, etc. as being his disciples. 
Mayanamati, the queen mother of Kaja Gopichand, is also 
said to have been initiated by Goraksa. 

This Bala Natha may be the same as the Siddha 
Bslapada of whom we find an account in the Tibetan 
literature and who is identified with the great Jalandhara 
Natha. He had probably been a Sudra, but became a Buddhist 
afterwards and finally a convert to Nathism. He was a 
powerful saint. In Bengal he was popularly known as 
Hadipa. His greatness was universally acknowledged, some 
assigning to him a higher place, owing to his extraordinary 
sanctity, than Gorak§a Natha himself.* We can glean 
some account of this Saint from Niranjana Purat?a. It 
is said that in the neighbourhood of Kerali he showed Grace 

^.Cf. Jalandhara stotra attributed to S'abala. 
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to one Sabala> who wrote certain doMs or verses in- 
memory of his guru and of his own conversion. His achieve- ■ 
ments were many and varied. Among the persons on whom 
he condescended to confer Grace there was many an illustrious 
figure. Raja Gop! Chand of Bengal, Raja Bhartrhari of 
Ujjein and Charpata^, who is described as the maternal uncle 
of Gopl Chand, were among his disciples. The names’ 
of some of his other disciples are Gogat, Chatikanatha^ 
Rama Sinha Bhima §, the merchant Agila, the merchant 
Sandhara (in Palanpur), etc. He is said to have practised 
penances on a mountain, called Rakta, in the City’ 
of Daiidavatn Many of his Yogic feats are 
recounted. For instance he caused pearls to be miraculously 
produced in the Yugandhara field ; he turned a person, 
named Kanha, born dumb ( )» eloquent 

Poet ; he exhibited the whole Universe in a clear vision 

# In the ‘Atlanta Vakya’ attributed to Charpaia, he is called 
a ‘Raja* ( ), that is, a prince of royal 

heritage. In the ‘Maha Santa Vakya* Mayanamati calls him her 
brother. 

f About Goga several traditions are in existence vz. (i) He 
was the son of a Chauhan King of Bagar in Rajputana — ^born 
by the grace of Goraksa Natha; (2) he lived about 1150 A.D* ; 
(3) he was a contemporary of PrithvI Raj Chauhan ; (4) he was 
a great warrior and was killed with his son in a battle with 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1024 A.D. 

I Rama Siqiha was of “Gaudajati§ ** !. Jalandhara showed him 
Grace on the bank of the river “Kaliya”. 

§ It is said that Jalandhara showed special favour to Bfalma 
and transmitted to him all the Yogic Powers ( ) at once. 

The name of one Bhima occurs on the list of Siddhas furnished iq 
the Varnanaratnikara.- 





to king Re^nka on mount Kancbana and gave him a wonder* 
fnl sword ; he conferred a boon on a gentleman of the 
Raghn family which enabled him to subdue the superior 
forces of the Emperor single-handed and granted a lovely 
son to a Charana named Dala, There are many other 
stories of this kind. It is related that once Jalandhara went 
to the borders of a village (named Sesali) and lit his dhooni 
there, when a prince came to meet him. Jalandhara 
was pleased to present him with an excellent sword, called 
Kama Chandra, with which the prince fought and killed 
several Yavanas — including those of ‘Joya’ (?) class, one of 
whom had assassinated his father. Thereupon some Bhatis, 
a clan of the Yadavas, challenged him in battle and pressed 
him hard. The prince remembered Jalandhara in the battle- 
field, on which the latter appeared before him at once. The 
sword was immediately lengthened into an enormous ske 
and the opponents were beaten back. Having won the 
battle the prince himself disappeared and became immortal. 

Gopichand, the son of Raja Triloka chandra ^ of Bengal, 
became the disciple of Jalandhara Natha and left his kingdom 
at the instance of his saintly mother Mayanamati. The 
Mahasanta Vaky a contains a short account of his renunciation 
The language in which the queen mother exhorted her reluctant 
son on the vanity of the world and its possessions and on the 
supreme necessity of taking recourse to a Spiritual Teacher for 
Wightenment is unrivalled. Seldom in human history has a 
mother been found to take the initiative in sending her own son 
away in quest of saving Wisdom — a quest fraught with im- 
mense perils and possibility of untold sufferings. The story 


# This name appears in the Maba Santa Vakya, as well as 
in Marathi traditions. In the Hindi ver-sion of the story Triloka 
chandra has been corrupted into Tilaka chand. In some early 
'Bengali work^ the pame occurs as Trailokya Chap^^a* . 
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of Gopichand’s renunciation has become*classical, and almost 
every vernacular of northern India has got its own versions 
of it. Gopichand, as a Siddha, came to be known as 
gar! Pava. In the Siddhanta Vakya there is an interesting 
dialogue between him and Jalandhara. The former puts to 
Jalandhara a series of questions, to which the latter replies. 
The questions are thus worded ; 

^ 'g'Sfriw sFcwf (tr— 

sirtcg^ li 

^ cTf T ^ i 

jTwi^ I 

m ^ cr^T ^ht: 

Jalandhara answers — 

?f?5nFr f^=gnn:: 

!0?I5T g;f5r^ 5T 

'NO 

5rff *twt 

WTf nwi^T I 

f^iRT; 51 

W: ^ II 

He further adds — 

^ f ^ I 

?r 5 %Tsf7 i%5j^r II 

The last couplet contains the quintessence of the Nathic 
teachings. - 





ine story 01 l5Jiartrhan^ another priiice of royal bloodj, 

is equally interesting. He too renounced the joys and lux- 
uries of the palace and under the guidance of Jalandhara 
attained to perfection in Yoga. In the literature of the 
Siddhas his name appears as Vichsra Natha. 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE NATHAS. 

In the Siddhanta Vakya of Jalandhara we read — 

^ S'Eicr grcT ^ ^if^Rr ^ II 

This shows that the metaphysical position of the Nathas was 
not monistic, nor was it dualistic either. It was transcen- 
dental in the truest sense of the term. They speak of the 
Natha, the Absolute, as beyond the opposition involved in 
the concepts of Saguoa and Nirgupa or of Sahara and 
Nirakara And so to, them the Supreme End of Life is to 
realise oneself as Natha and to remain eternally fixed above 
the world of relations. The way to this realisation is stated 
to be Yoga, on which they lay great emphasis. It is held 
that Perfection can not be attained by any means unless it 
is supplemented by the disciplinary practices of Yoga. The 
Siddhasiddhantapaddhati, attributed sometimes to Goraksa 
Natha and sometimes to Nitya Natha, goes further and says : 

i 

But what is Yoga ? It is explained in different works 
in different ways. But in whatever way it is explained the 
central conception remains the same. It is what since then 
has come to be ktiown as Hatha — a term which is thus 
interpreted in the Siddhasiddhanta paddhati — 

• AdinStba s FFW sofer silfel 4 

Vivekamartanda : ^PRrra' .. ete. 
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According to Brahmananda the Sun and the Moon stand 
here for Prana and Apana, and their union is Prai?ayamaj 
which is therefore the meaning of Hathayoga. The conquest 
of Vayn is thus the essence of Hathayoga. 

It is believed that this kind of Yoga was introduced in 
India by the Nathas. The Hatha yoga pradipika (I. 4) says 
that the mystery of this Yoga was known only to Matsyendra 
Nath a and Goraksa Natha. Brahmananda adds the names 
of Jalandha-a, Bhartrhari and Gopi Chand. It is of interest 
to note that all these persons were associated with the Nath 
panth. Hence it seems likely that Gorak§a, or more probably 
Matsyendra, was the earliest preacher of Hatha Yoga. * 
This need not be inconsistent with the statement — 

(H. Yo. Pr. 1-1)“, t because every Vidya may be said to 
emanate in a sense from the Supreme Lord.t 

It is hard to ascertain how far the tradition ascribing 
to the Nathas the foundation of Hatha Yoga as a science is 
true. For there is a rival tradition which speaks of two 
schools of Hatha, one ancient and. the other modern, founded 
by Markandeya and the Nathas respectively : 

-rs it may be remembered in this connection that soma of the 
Hatha practices are associated with the names of certain histori- 
cal persons of this school, e. g. Masytendrasana, Padmasana ap- 
proved (according to Brahmananda) by Matsyendra, etc. with 
Matsyendra ; the Jalandhara bandha with Jalandhara Natha, and 
so forth. 

t Adi natha taught this Vidya to Parvati, as described in 
the MahFikala Yoga S'astra and other works 

+ Cf. Yogi Yajuavalkya : 5IT«I: 3?ras!5, 

where Raja Yoga is attributed to Hiraayagarbha. / 
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gf3jf|srr#{ ii* 

If this tradition has any historical basis it means that 
the Nithas simply revived an ancient and dying science. 
And this seems to be the more plausible view to take. 

But what was the need of reviving this Yoga at all, 
when Raja Yoga was already in a flourishing condition ? 
That the Hatha Yoga, even in its higher and perfected forms, 
is only an ancillary, nay a stepping stone, to Rajayoga, is 
admitted by the Siddhas themselves. Patanjali’s system is 
mainly based on Raja Yoga principles ; so are the Buddhist 
and Jain systems, though in all these the utility of simple 
Hatha practices has also been recognised. 

The Hatha Yogins are of opinion that for ordinary 
people who have very little control over their mind the prac- 
tice of Kaja Yoga is simply impossible. Mantra Yoga 
and the practices of meditations are indeed capable, if pro- 
perly resorted to, of leading to the perfection of Raja Yoga ; 
but these too require the exercise of mental concentration to 
be of any efficacy at all~an exercise which is beyond the 
power of the average man. Hatha Yoga, however, 
which consists in certain mechanical devices of the phy- 
sical character is the only form of scientific yoga 
which can be useful in such circumstances. For 
it does not presuppose the possession of mental strength 
which every other class of yoga more or less implies. We 
have already said that the essence of Hatha lies in the 
conquest of Vsyu. It is an article of universal acceptance 
in this country that Bindu (essence of the physical body in 
the form of Virya, Sukra, or seminal fluid), Vayu (the 

* The School of Markandeya recognised eight ahgas of 
Yoga, but the latter school eliminated Yama and Niyama from 
Yt^ahga proper and reduced the number to six, 
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intra-organic vital currents) and Manas (mind or the principle 
of thinking) are closely related to one another, so that 
by restraining any one of them the remaining two may be 
easily held in check. The restraint of Bindu, as accom- 
plished by the practice of successful Brahmacharya, being 
already assumed, the Hatha yogins direct the control of 
Vayu as a preliminary, or rather a means, to the realisation 
of mental quiescence which is the ultimate aim of all 
strivings. But to facilitate this restraint of Vayu or 
Pranayama they recommend the employment of a few other 
practices, viz. (1) Asana, (2) Mudra and?(3) Nadanusandhana.* 
The continued practice of Asana is of g eat help in securing 
^ the lightness, health and steadiness of the body. These 

I qualities, once attained, naturally react upon the mind. Tho 

r practice of Mudra is intended to rouse the dormant Kuiidalini 

4 Sakti without whose active guidance no spiritual realisation 

is possible. And the practice of Nada audition acts 
directly upon the mind and tends to destroy its in- 
herent restlessness. As soon as the mind is rendered 
inactive and the Vayu is absorbed in the Brahmarandhra 
there arises the resplendent glory of Beatific State, 

technically known as Laya or Manonmani or Sahajavastha. 
It is a state of intense Joy. It is to be observed in this 
connection that all these "practices are inter-connected. 
The practice of Nada can be properly started only when the 
Inner Sound, which is in a sense a perpetual current running 
through the heart of sensible Nature, comes to be an object 
^ of hearing. And this sound can be heard as a matter of course 

i * The four aspects of Hatha Yoga are — (a) Isana, (b) 

I Kumbhaka or Pranayama, (c) Mudra and (d) Nadanusandhana : 

I isrr IS aw t 

i Pratyahara, Dharana, Dhyana and Satnadhi, as enunciated iq 

I Yoga treatises, would come under the fourth bead. . . 
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the VayB has entered into the Sia§iimtiS N§:4i and its 
mrions branches rendered free from the impurities accumulated 
there for ages* When the' Nadts are purified the Anshata 
Sound becomes audible at once. But this purification 
requires the exercise of Asana and Mudra. On the contrary, 
the perfection of Asana is impossible until and unless the 
subtle ' causes which operate as deterrents upon the stability 
of the body are thoroughly removed. The awakening of 
Kuodalini which is the immediate aim of the practice of 
Mudras and indeed of many other practices — is really bound 
up with the success, more or less complete, of Asana. In 
fact, ail these mechanical devices have one end to fulfil, via;, 
to release and set in operation the Divine Power lying asleep 
under the burden of Matter within Man and to render clear 
its path of movement. This path is now blocked up. 

The peculiarity of the Yoga which the Nathas taught 
consisted in the emphasis which it placed on the physical 
side of the discipline. It presupposes a thorough knowledge 
of the body, with its nervous and vital apparatus. The 
general principle on which they proceeded appears to be the 
recognition of the graded character of Matter, ranging from 
the densest form revealed in our waking sense -experience up 
to the most .rarefied and tenuous form to which the end of 
Samprajnata Samadhi — the so-called Sasmita Samadhi — 
eventually leads. I am speaking here in terms of Sankhya 
nomenclature. The consciousness of the individual self 
as enmeshed in grosser matter is really identical with the 
Universal Consciousness of the World“Soul — Day, with 
Absolute Consciousness itself. Only that limitations have 
to be carefully removed. The Hatha Yogins are of opinion 
that the only surest and quickest way of transcending the 
limitations is to rise up, rather to raise up the Vayu, frorh 
one plane to another until the Universal Stuff is reached -in 
; the Spirit-Matter ef'-tbe Highest Pl^ne manifesting itsdlf ip 
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the so-called Thousand-petalled Lotus These 

limitations are the products of stress and strain caused by 
the Creative Impulse of the Supreme Lord . in Matter* 

To speak more clearlv. The pure soul, which is a mode 
of the Absolute and ultimately consubstantial with it> be- 
comes enveloped in its mundane stage with a double coating 
of Manm and Bhltas^ representing two aspects of subtle 
matter. The word Mams is used here in a very wide sense^ 
including buddhi, ahankara, etc* The senses which develope 
later and are only the functional variations of Manas are also 
implied in it. The word Bhuta stands here for the objective 
stuff in a state of relative equilibrium. It holds within it the 
so-called tanmatras, viz. sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and 
gandha, which are not yet distinguishable as such. Each of 
the five matras has its own centre, wherein it is capable of 
expanding and contracting. The soul in its descending or 
outgoing course takes upon itself as a matter of necessity these 
layers of subtle matter. Though its innate purity is marred 
thereby it still retains enough of self-consciousness and the 
consequent powers. Total self-forgetfulness takes place 
only when it emerges into the outer world of gross matter 
which is the outcome of a combination, by me^ns of a 
process known as Panchikarana, of the finer radiating parti- 
cles shooting out of the tanmatric centres. The descent into 
subtle Matter was, as it were, in a straight line, but birth 
into the external world is the product of an oblique motion 
( ) in Vayu. As soon as Consciousness finds itself 
encased in sensible or gross matter, the Manas developes into 
senses which begin to operate each in its own line with 
reference to a corresponding aspect of this Matter. It is for 
this reason that senses cannot apprehend anything beyond 
dense Matter. The Manas, as abstracted from the senses, 
is indeed capable of giving rise to supersensible knowledge. 
5 



The greater the abstraction the purer the quality of this 
knowledge. The abstraction of Mams is really synonymous 
with its concentration and consequent purification. The 
so-called iJivpac'kaksu, the Celestial Eye or the Third Eye of 
Siva is nothing but this purified and concentrated Mind : 

^ The Mams as coated with dense Matter 

may be described as dense or sense-bound. And in this 
state the Vayu too is no longer rectilinear in its motion, 
Every form of Vayu with which we are familiar in our 
sensible experience is of this type. 

This oblique motion of Vayu in our physical body 
necessitates the existence of tracks of an oblique character. 


Read in this connection the pap^r on 
Pratibha in Indian Philosophy ” by the pi 
*/|nn^s of the Bhand||rkar Institute/ Poona. 
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Spiritual Teacher, alone i 
Sakti, which is indeed not 
forth the slunibering Sakti 
between Siva and Sakti is i 
distinction. It is said — 


Spiritual Teacher, alone i 
Sakti, which is indeed not 
forth the slunibering Sakti 
between Siva and Sakti is i 
distinction. It is said — 


representing the expression of the concentrated saktis of 
the soul. This expression of Sakti ' is the revelation of 
Kundalini and its partial release from the obscuration of 
^Matter. The Sakti as thus released, however partially it 
may be, rises up spontaneously and disappears in the Infinity 
of the Absolute. This disappearance does • not mean 
annihilation : it simply means absorption and unification. 
The Absolute, as conceived in terms of Sakti, is the Infinity 
of Sakti actualised. Sakti is a Unity, whether manifest ©r 
otherwise. Brahman is nothing but the eternally manifest 
Sakti, which as such is only a synonym of Siva. It is free 
from action and from every tinge of Matter. Hut it is a 
fact that a portion of this Sakti is swallowed up by 
Matter and appears to lose its identity under the pressure of 
the latter. The Nathas claim that the Sad- guru, the true 
Teacher, alone is able by virtue of his active 
nothing but Siva at work, to Call 
Sakti of the disciple. The difference 
really a difference without any 


(Siddhasiddhanta sartgraha, IV. 5^) 

It is an inscrutable mystery how Sakti can at all be veiled 
by Matter. It i?, nevertheless, true that once it is released 
it is drawn into the Infinite and universal Source which is 
actually free. 

It is Matter that seems to divide Siva and Sakti, so 
that as soon as Matter is transcended this apparent division 
also vanishes. And what is Matter itself ? It is a phantasm 
appearing from the self-alienation of the Absolute as Siva 
and Sakti. Naturally, therefore, when Siva and Sakti arc 
united this phantasm vanishes into nothing. We shall see 
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that the aim of ifoga is the establishment of this Uniom 
This will also explain the existence of so much erotic, imagery 
in connection with an account of this matter in the Tantric 
and Ndthic literature* both Hindu and Buddhistic, in the 
mediaeval ages. 

The point is that the soul cannot know Siva, ie. cannot 
gain self-realisation, so long as it js bound by matter, which 
it can do only when its Sakti becomes free. The obscuration 
of Sakti means (i) its loss of connection with Siva from which 
it emanated, (ii) its consequent enguifment within the dark 
womb of Primary Matter and (iii) its final emergence 
into the dense world of evanascent light which is produced 
from Primary Matter. The first and second moments may 
be successive in time or only in logical sequence. In any 
case it represents the so-called stage of the Yoga 

literature. The taint of Cosmic Nescience is the characteris- 
tic of this stage which precedes the subsequent evolution. 
The physical state of bondage, the third stadium in the 
present scheme, is characterised by a disturbance of the 
relative equilibrium of the forces. By way of illustration it 
may be pointed out that the Vayu in the physical body is 
working unequally — so are the other forces. 

It is therefore enjoined that this inequality has to be 
removed. In natural course also it is removed* though only 
for a moment, from time to time. This is called the Sandhi- 
k§aua* corresponding to the Nirodhak^aya of the earlier 
literature. What is necessary is to increase the duration of 
this ksaua. It has already been shown that the Vital and 
other currents working within the S} stem may be brought 
under a twofold head — one flowing along the right course and 
the other along the left. The two currents are opposite 
being positive and negative, and are supplementary to each 
other. In the literature of the Siddhas and Nathas they 
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are known as the Solar and the Lunar Currents, ^ :and. thek 
tracks as the Solar and the Lunar paths, the Pingala and 
Ida Na<Jis of Hathayoga, respectively. The neutralisation 
of these Solar and Lunar forces, often described as Puru^a 
and Prakfti, by allowing them to act upon each other by 
, a. certain specified means, helps to open the Natural or Middle 
Track which is called Su^umna or Brahma Nadi or Sunya 
Nadi. As soon as this Path is opened, which was till now 
lying blocked under a heap of dense matter, the Bindu, Vayu 
and Manas rendered fine through Kriyayoga rush into it , 

at once and begin to take an upward course spontaneously. 

The awaking of Kuodalini, the opening of the Middle Path, 
the purification of Vayu and Manas, the rise of Gnosis (Sf^r), 
the dissolution of Ahafikara and the knot of Ignorance 
different names of this very act from different 
points of view. It is not an instantaneous act, as a rule, for 
the accumulated vasanas — the heritage of the ages — have to be 
worked off slowly. The entire course is graduated. The 
Nathas generally describe it in terms of Tanlra phraseology 
as §atchakrabheda, thus representing the successful transcen- 
dence of each of the six intra-organic Centres as a definite 
stage in the journey. This corresponds to the purgative 
process of the western mystics and to the bhutasuddhi and 
chitta^uddhi of the upasana kao<Ja of Tantra. 

The secret path of Brahma was indeed known 

to the Vedic seers. Leaving aside the testimony of the 
minor Upanisads, we find evidence of its knowledge 
* in the Chhandogya, where there is a reference to a 




! 
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# Amaraugha Sasana attributed to GorakKanatha : ^ ^ 

gmr® it grjwrai^* Quits' jt 

s?i5rf^aT I 
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Central Naijs running up from the Hrdaya to the Cranium 
This is evidently the Sujumi.ia. It appears from 
a study of the ancient literature on the subject that there 
were mainly four distinct views on the point from which the 
upward journey of the Manas was to be undertaken, the 
four places according to the four views being — (1) Muladbara 
Chakra. (2) Navel, (3) Heart and (4) Middle of the two 
eyebrows. The Vedic Schools were generally in favour of 
the ‘Heart', but the Nathas preferred the first and the second 
places. In every case it represents the spot where the Manas 
and Vayu are focussed into a Point. It is after such concen- 
tration that the Great Path reveals itself. Speaking graphi- 
cally, one end of this Luminous Path represents Isvara or 
Guru, and the other end enlightened Jiva or Sisya and the 
path itself the relation between the two. With continued 
practice the distance between the two ends begins to be re- 
duced and the Yoga gains in strength, until at last the path 
disappears, leaving Isvara and Jiva, or 'aiva and Sakti, in 
close union with each other. As it has been stated above, 
the Union may be termed Identity also, in the sense that 
the two principles lose all semblance of distinction and in- 
equality and become, what in reality they have always been, 
the Absolute. 

This is the equilibrium of Siva and 

Sakti, manifesting itself in Ananda or Divine Bliss. It 
presupposes Jnana or Realisation in the manner just mention- 
ed, and Jnana is the natural expression of Yoga. This Jnana 
alone has saving virtue. The theoretical knowledge gained 
from a study of books is severely condemned by the Nathas 
as a useless lumber, as leading to confusion rather than 
illumination. 

. True Knowledge cannot be gained without Yoga. Mere- 
ly intellectual knowledge does not avail for salvation. The 
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Yogabija (verse. 64) says— + -f ^ 

There are indeed records in history that several 

people obtained knowledge directly without the need of 
practising Yoga. By way of illustration the names of 
Jaigisavya, Asita, Janaka, Tuladhara, Dharmavyadha, 
Pailava^a, Maitreyi, Sulabha, Sarfigi and San^ili, to name 
a few among many such, may be mentioned. But it is 
replied that even in these cases the practice of Yoga in a 
previous life has to be presupposed. The Siddhas assert 
that a man who has obtained Knowledge but not Siddhi will 
be required to come under the sanctifying influence of a Siddha 
in course of time and through his Grace receive initiation 
into the mysteries of Yoga ^cf Yogabija 159 — 60). This is 
absolutely necessary for the realisation of Moksa,^ 

They lay so much emphasis on Yoga, because without 
its instrumentality the conquest of physical body cannot be 
accomplished. None but a true Yogin can rise above the 
limitations imposed by the body. So long as these limita- 
tions persist, which imply not only the passions but also the 
dependence upon the elements of nature, the stability of 
mind and the consequent enlightenment is not possible. 
The physical organism, for instance, as it exists in the 
present state, is considered to be the source of all evil. It is 
affected by the action of the five elements, is afflicted with 
heat and cold, and is subject to decay and death. This 
corruptibility of the physical body, the Yogins claim, can be 
over-come only by Yoga. 


^ Cf, Yogabija (verse 31 ) : 

l^sfq qr ffira? M ii 

The Sarvaslddhanta Sangraba, attributed to g'ankaracharya, 
declares the Yoga view thus : 

etc/’ (Patanjali Paksa, verses 4 et seq.). 





As it is a very important issue in tbe stiiay oi im 

doctrines of the NaU.as, it is desirable to consider this 
question of physical purification at great length in this 
context. The human body, as it is ordinarily known to 
us with its defects and corruptions, is described by the 
Yogins as immature It possessed of all the 

characteristics of physical matter. Contact with such 
a body must inevitably result in the experience of Pain 
and in the veiling of the inherent powers of the soul. For 
an ordinary man therefore it becomes practically impossible 
i'r, enVvdno tVip cpticpR Hud the Dassions even with austere 
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It is pure — purer than Akala itself. Siddha Kaya, Divya 
Deha, Yoga Deha, etc. are but names of this Body, and 
the process of this transformation is called Dehavedha, 
Piodasthainhya, Pinda Dharapa, etc. 


It may be pointed out in this connection that the 
possession of an immortal body of this kind has been felt to 
he a desideratum by the mystics in all ages and in all countries, 
in the literature connected with Hatha Yoga, Rasayana 
(Alchemy), Tantra, etc. we find repeated references to such 
a body. It is said that as a base metal can be transmuted 
into gold j in the same way a natural body may 

be spiritualised The alchemists of the ancient 

age had their own method of transmutation in which 
mercury, mica, sulphur, etc. played an important part. They 
called this body by the name of “ Rasamayi Tanu” and 
“ Kara Gaurs Sr?tija Tahu, ” because it was effected through 
the action of Rasa or Mercury— the seed of Hara {Harasr5ti) 
on one hand and Mica— the seed of Gauri (Gaurisrsti) on 
the other. * 


What the alchemists professed to accompash by 
means of Mercury, the Hatha Yogins attempted through 
the discipline of Vayu. It is therefore said that Karmayoga. 
by which the stability of the body is secured, is twofold, — 


* The Rasahrdaya says : -n ag" 

srWT: I ll The body .eferred 

to here is the immortal (f^), divine body (1^[5trdg), produced 
from Rasa (Mercury) and Abhraka (Mica). The i8 varieties of 
Rasakarma, known as i8 Sanskaras, have to be gone through 
before the desired perfection in the Mercury can be obtained. 
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I mm 

«lf^1^fev:ir II Nagarjuna, the great Mahayana 

Teacher is said to have been a great alchemist credited 
with wonderful powers. He was also a Tantrist and" a 
Yogin of rare perfection. Many of his followers too were 
worthy of his name. The Nattos were apparently influenced 
by Nagarjona and his teachings. And there are indications 
to show that though the Nathas were advocates of the 
Hatha process, they were equally masters of the alchemic 
lore. 

Both the Hatha and the alchemical processes have 
the same limitations. They render the body immortal 
pure and free. But they cannot without stepping beyond 
their bounds lead to the cessation of mind and the attain- 
ment of final equilibrium. They give rise to Jivanmukti — 
the state in which Mind and Vayu (Life) continue to 
remain steady in the Ajna Chakra illuminated by the white 
radiance of the Universal Light of the Sahasrara above. 
This state lasts for a long time — -for countless aeons, it 
may be — during which time the continued Upasana or 
the course of Raja Yoga which follows naturally tends 
to render the mind liable to sink gradually into the Infinite. 
From this it is clear that the true scope of Raja Yoga 
comes in only after the Hatha and alchemical processes 
terminate. * Raja Yoga ends in the Final Illumination 
of Perfect Wisdom which only a thoroughly 

purified body and mind, such as what a Siddha Deha implies, 
can sustain. A natural and corruptible body is thus totally 


iSarvadar^na Sangraba, Rasesvara Section), Here 
the practice of Yoga is evidently in the sense of Raja Yoga. 
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unfit for receiving Wisdom *~nay, incapable of practising 
unbroken meditation which precedes it. 

To he continued. 


Cf.' Rasahrdaya : ^ 

7: I 

t: II 

la the by Suk'>r Muhammad we read— 

(?) ^ grST 3TJ77 ^ ( ^=5?g55g=: body. > 

(R) ggn srt? fg Eprg I 

(^) ggg ?7Tg srrTT gq f# 3777? I 

All these passages tend to show that the principal instruction 
given to the disciple in the school of the Nathas is |o make the 
body immortal In the Goraksa Vijaya ©f Shaikh Faizulla there 
are similar statements, some of which are quoted at random. — 

(?) ^R^rsTT ^titr ^ fgg ^?? 

I p. 115 

(^) 3BFrr aTTft 3^ ^ I P. 130 

(%) gnr% Tftggrsi 1 p. 198 

(«) ilT»r #st7 ^ q 5 T®nr i P. 198 




AN INDEX TO THE RAMAYANA 


(Continued from Vol. V) 
By Manmatha Nath Ray 


ADITYAS, the — 12 m all; included in the list of 33 Vedic 
Devas. Sons of Kalyapa and Aditi (III. I4.i4.-i5). Requested 
by Indra (VII 27.4), held themselves ready to fight with 
Ravana (VII. 27. 5). Made a sally from the town (VII. 
27. 22). Followed Indra to fight with Ravaria (VII. 28.27). 
Came to RSma’s court to witness the oath-taking ceremony 
of Sits (VII. 97.7). 

ABRAVANTI — a town in the South. Sugrlva asked 
Angada to go there in search of Sita (IV. 41. 10). 

ABHIRAS, the — A wild tribe of the north who lived in the 
country of Druma-Kulya on the seas (VI. 22.30). 

(VI.22.31). 

.AYU— Son of Pururavas and U rvaSi and father of Nahuja. 
(vn. 56. 27). 


IKSC (Sagaba). 
aV. 10. 36), 

(IV.40.38.) The islands lying therein were infested with huge 
Asuras who dwell famished there for a long time by the 
command of Brahman. These Asuras used to attract their 
victims by means of their shadows. Sugrlva asked Vinala to 
search for Sita in those islands (IV. 40. 36-37). 

IKSUMATI — (1) A river on which was situated the 
town of Sankasya. (I. 70. 3). 

;2) A river crossed by Vasistha's messengers on their 
way to Kekaya This was the original home of the IksvSkus. 
(II. 68. 17). 


IKSVAKU—Tlie progenitor of the line of kings to which 
Rama belongeci (1.1.8), 'The Ramayana contains the history 
of the Kings of the line ot — (L 5. 3). Da^aratha excelled 
all other Kings of the line (1. 6. 2), Bhagfratha prayed 
to Brahman that the line of the— might not be exiiiigiaisheii 
(L 42. 20)« Prayer granted (L 42. 22)* Had a son by 
Alambusa named Vi^ala (L47 11 — 12k Son of Mann and 
founder of the royal line of Ayodhya (L 70. 21). Father 
of Kuksi (L 70. 22.). The land given him by Mann 
crossed ‘by the exiled Rama (IL 49. 12). The iksvakus 
were the lords of the Earth (IV,18.6). Fathex of Nimi, 
invited to attend a sacrificial session convened by his son 
(VIL55.8). Appointed Vasistlia his family- priest, soon after 
the latter’s re-birth (VIL 57. 8). On the death of his father, 
Mano, begot a hundered sons, the youngest of whom was 
Danja. Finding him head-siTO!;g and dull, deputed him to 
rule over the country lying benveeri the Vindliya and the 
SaivSla hiils. (VII. 79. 12-16). 

INDRA— Sends forth rain ^I. 9 . 18 . ; 1.10.29). Is 
offered acid gruel (^^75;^:) by Dasaratha (1. 14. 6). Is 
invoked by the priests (1. 14. 8). Accorded a public recep- 
tion to Ka^yapa in the heaven (I. 11. 28) An ally of Dasa- 
ratha. (Ibid.). Kavatia wanted to excel him (I. 

15. 8). Was glad to learn that the queens of Dasaratha 
had conceived (I. 16. 52). At the desire of Brahman 
produced Valin (I, 17. 17). Son of Aditi. (I 18. 

12). Killer of the Asura Vftra (I. 24. 18). Purified by 
the Rsis of the sin of killing a Brahmana (I. 24. 19-21). 
Granted boons to the countries, Malada and Karcisa, for 
receiving the dirt and filth of his body (I. 24. 22 - 23 ). 
Killed MantharS, the daughter of Virocana for wishing the 
destruction of all living beings (I. 25. 20). Congratulated 
KSma on the destruction of Pataka (1. 26. 27). Vanquished 



by Bali (L 29. 5). Vki,m asked by Kasyapt. tO; take birth 
as the younger brother of Indra (L 29. 17). Vamana 
restored the mastery of the three worlds to him (L 29. 21) 
Approached Brahman along with the other Devas in quest of 
a commander-in-chief (L 37. i-— 2). Directed the Krttikas 
to suckle the new-born babe (L 37. 23), Stole the sacri- 
ficial horse of Sagara in the guise of a Raksasa. ’cfTOg: 
{L 39. 7-S). Visvamitra first heard the history of Visala 
from him. . (L I4). 'ailied the Daityas 

and ruled over all the regions (L 45. 45). Waited on Diti 
during the, period she practised austerities,- supplied -her 
-wantS' and massaged , her limbs. (L 46. ,9-11). : When ten - 
years were left, being warned by Diti ‘about the appearance 
of his vanquisher (L 46. 1*2-15), one noon found Diti 
asleep in the wrong position, so entered her womb a!id cut the 
foetus into several parts with his thunder>bolt (L 46. 16-18). 

if* "^6. 18). When the loetus began to weep 
aloud at this (1. 46. 19), went on with his work saying, 
** Don’t'you weep'’ (1.46.20). Commanded by Did, came 
out of her womb and begged her pardon (I. 46, 21-23). 
At the request of uiti' (L 47. 1-7), conceded that the seven 
parts into which the foetus had been cut, would become the 
seven xMarutas—lords of the seven aerial regions (L47. 7-9)1 
(h. 47, 1). (I 47, 2), Raped Ahalya. 

the wife of Gautama ; so as h result of latter’s curse, lost his 
testicles (L 48. 17-28). (h 48. 17). 

(!. 48 19). (1. 48. 20). (h 48. 25). 

(I. 48. 26,'. (1. 48. 27). Requested the Devas to get 

his lost glands restored to him (1. 49. 2-4). Pressed hard 
by the Devas (L 49 5-7), the Pitrs substituted a ram’s gla'nds 
instead (L 49. 8). Thus became Bt the instance 

of Gautama (I: 49, 10). Ejected Trisanku from heaven 
und directed him to fall head foremost (L 60. 16-18). 


(I- 60, 16)v 60- Caused the 

victim of Ambarl?a’s sacrifice to disappear (1.61.6). 
The song sung by Sunah-Sepa when tied to the 
sacrificial post, so far pleased him (I. 62. 24-25), that he 
conferred the boon of long life on him. (L 62. 25-26) and 
Ambari§a too, obtained greater merits by his favour 
(1. 62. 26-27). Sending for RambhS (L 63. 26), persuaded 
her to tempt ViSvamitra (I. 64. 1). To encourage her 
promised to accompany her with Kandarpa (I. 64. 5-7). In 
the guise of a Brahmana, begged of ViSvamitra, the plate of 
boiled rice he was going to eat (1. 65. 5-6). s 

(I. 69. 11). In accordance with a promise made to him, 
Para^u r3ma disarmed himself (I. 75. 17). 

Helped by Dasaratha in a war against Sambara, the 
Asura chief (II. 9. 11). Invoked by Kaikeyi to witness the 
oath taken by Dasaratha (11.11.13-16). (11.23, 

32). His protection invoked by Kausalya during Rama's 
wanderings (11.25.9). Destruc- 

tion of Vrtra at his hands referred to (II. 25. 32). The 
expulsion of the Daityas at the time of the churning-out of 
the nectar by him referred to (11. 25. 34). Carried to heaven 
the only son of the blind Rsi pair, killed by Dasaratha (11.64. 
47). Finding Surabhi greatly perturbed and feeling the 
particles of tears which fell on his body from above (II. 74. 
15-18), approached the Mother of Cows and enquired about 
the cause of her grief (II. 74. 19-20). ITCRUT 

(11. 74. 17). 74. 21). Greatly admired her filial 

love (11. 74. 25-26). His help sought for by Bbaradvaja 
in the matter of entertaining Bharata’s retinue (II. 91. 13). 
The girls attending on him requested by Bbaradvaja to help 
him in the work (11. 91. 18). 

Rama found him talking to Sarabbaftga, accompanied 
by a glorious train of followers (III. 5. 5 — 11). 





; (IIL 5., 5). esraiwwf* FfCSIP^- 

S^fct; (III* 5. 14). Finding Rama drawing 
of garabhanga and retired to heaven telling 
that he would see Rama when he 
the Raksasas (HI. 5. 21—24). Informed 
; Rama’s exile (HI. 7. 10). In order to 
>ntion of a Rsi from asceticism left a sword 
a trust (HI. 9. 17-18). His temple at 
nitage visited by Rama (III. 12. ^ )• 

[. 19. 7). Killed Namuci (III. 28. 3). Kille 
and Bala (HI. 30. 28). Gave Rama an arrow 
\he Brahmadnuda. (HI- 30.24-25). The 

s visit to Sarabhanga’s hermitage explained 
gastyaetc. (HI. 30. 34-37). (HI. 30 

His abduction of gaci referred to (HI 40. 
)yRava.ia (III 48 7 ). (HI. 48. 24). 

on of Brahman went to Lanka accompanied 
IH.56a.8). Asked her to overwhelm the 
sleep (HI.56a.9). Approached Sita m the 
,nd after assuring her of her speedy release 
on the destruction of R^vana, offered her t e 
(III.56a.lO-l5). Sita having suspected his 
:,56a.l6— 17), showed forth his go > i e 
(III. 56a. 18.— 19,. Left Sita when she 
le food (III. 56a. 26).] When Kabandha 
,y the blessings of Brahman, went to fight wit 
d him.with the thunder bolt. When his wra* 
elongated his arms abnormally, widened his 
ionaUy and furnished it with sharp teeth-as a 
our and promised him heaven if his arms were 


gave him a divine garland of gold (IV.23.28). Committed 
a sin by killing the son of Tva§ta. His sin shared by the 
Earth, water, trees and the women (IV.24,13. — 14). Pre- 
sented the Vanaras with the desire-yielding tree (IV.3316). 
Killed Puloma and Anuhlada for abducting Saci. (IV. 

39.7). Visited the Mahendra hills on sacred days, 
(IV,41.23), Crowned King by the Devas on the Sauvarna 
hills, "IFRCrrersf: {IV. 42 . 33 ). Killed Maya with the 

thunderbolt for his attachnient to Hema (IV. 51. 14 — 15), 
Broke the left jaw of Hanuman, when he jumped high to 
catch the sun (IV. 66. 23 — 24). Pleased with his extra- 
ordinary feat granted him the boon that he would die at will 
(IV.66,28— 29). 

Saluted by Hanuman before he cleared the sea (V.l 8). 
Placed the Mainaka in the sea to serve as a bar to the Asuras 
{V.1.90). Clipped the wings of the flying hills with the 
thunderbolt. When he approached the Mainaka, the latter 
was saved by Vayu (V. 1. 117 — 119). (V.l. 117). 

Praised Mainaka for having offered hospitality to Hanuman 
(V. 1. 130 — 134). Robbed Hiranyaka^ipu of his fame 
(V.20.28). Saluted by Sita when Hanuman appeared as 
Rama’s messenger (V 32.14). Expressed agreeable surprise 
when Ak?a was killed by Hanuman tV.47.37.) Being pleased 
with Janaka gave him a water-born jewel. sfhlTSj. (V.66.5). 

Vanquished and brought to Lanka as a prisoner by Indra- 
jit, and then released at the instance of Brahman. 

^STfT (VI.7.22 — 23}. Fought with Samnadana — the an- 
cestor of the Vanaras (VI. 27. 19). Defeated by Kumbha- 
kaioa (VI.61.9). Hurled his thunderbolt at Kumbhakarna 
when he began to devour the creatures (VI. 61. 13 — 15). 
Struck by Kumbha karoa with the Airavata’s tusk in 
return (VI. 61. 17). Approached Brahman for remedial 
measures (VI.61.18), Killed a sage (Vigvarupa by name) 
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and then performed expiatory rites (VI.83.29). Defended 
Lak§maoa when he fought with Indra-jit (Vi.90,63)- Went 
into raptures when Indra-jit was killed (VL90.84). To 
remove the cause of complaint (V.102.5), ordered Matali to 
take the divine car to Rama on earth (VI. 102.6 — 7). Ap- 
peared before RSma and admonished him for ill-treating 
Sits (VI. 11 7.2 — 9). Offered to grant favors to Rama (VI. 
120.1 — 2). Granted Rama’s prayers in favor of the Vanaras 
(VI.120.11— 16). 

Accompanied Brahman to grant boons to Kuvera (VII. 
3.13). Attended the sacrificial session of the King Marutta, 
but assumed the form of a peacock for fear of Ravapa (VII. 
18.4 — 5). On the departure of Ravaiia came out of his 
place of refuge and offered boons to the peacocks (VII.IS. 
20 — 23). Ravaija having invaded his regions (VII. 27.1 — 2), 
became agitated and asking the assemled Devas to hold them- 
selves in readiness for action, went to Vi§tju and asked him 
to fight and grant victory (VII.27.3— -13). When the 
Devas took to flight at the very sight of Megbanada re-assem- 
bled them and put his son, Jayanta, at their head (VI 1.28. 
4_6). On the defeat of his son drove to the front with 
Matali, at the head of various divinities (VII.2&.23 — 28). 
Reading lUvatja’s thought (VII.29.4— 9), signified his desire 
of making Ravapa a prisoner (VII 29. 10 — 14). After 
manoeuvring for sometime succeeded in capturing the person 
of Ravaua (VII.29.15— 19). Made a captive by Indra-jit 
(VII.2927). On being released, fell into a deep reverie 
(VII. 30. 16-17). In accordance with Brahman’s advice 
(VII. 30. 47-48) went to heaven after performing the 

Vaisoava sacrifice (VII. 30. 49-50). On hearing the report 
of Rahu (VII. 35. 31-35) went to Snrya’s abode riding on 
the Airavata with him (VII. 35. 36-38). Promised help 
to Rahu (VII. 35. 43). Finding HanQraan coming towards 
the Airavata, struck him with the thunderbolt (VII. 35. 
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46). On the recommendation of Brahman (VII. 36, 7-9), 
gave Hannman a garland of lotus, and made him proof 
against his thunderbolt (VII. 36, 10-12). 

Begot Valin on the Blkja-rat who had been transformed 
into a woman (VII. 37 a). 31-37). Performed a sacrifice, 
simultaneously with Nimi, and asked Vasfetha to conduct it 
(VII. 55. 10-11). Mandhatas resolve to conquer the 
heavens (VIL 67. 5-6), having made him uneasy, persuaded 
him to make a thorough conquest of the world he lived in 
at first (VIL 67. 7-11). In reply to the Raja’s query 
(VII. 67. 12) named Lavapa iVII. 67. 13). On the death 
of Lavapa (VII. 69. 36), appeared before Satrughna to grant 
boons (VII. 70. 1-3). Disappeared after granting him 
boons (VII. 70. 6-7), Congratulated Rama on the death 
ofgarabuka (VIL 76. 5-6). Vrtra having taken to practise 
austerities (VIL 84. 9-10) complained bitterly against him 
to Vi 5 pu and pleaded for his destruction (VIL 84. 11-18). 
Led the Devas to the spot where Vrtra was practising 
austerities (VIL 85. 10). Struck Vrtra on the head with 
the thunderbolt (VIL 85. 13). The pursuit of the 

Brahma-hatya made his life miserable (VIL 85. 15-16). 
On the disappearance of Indra in the nether world, the earth 
shrivelled up and the rivers dried up (VIL 86. 2-5). 
Celebrated the Horse-Sacrifice as directed by Vispu (VIL 
8. 6. 9). Installed in former position, once more revivified 
the earth (VIL 86. 19). Showered flowers on Laksmapa 
(VIL 106. 16). Carried Laksmapa bodily to heaven 

(VII. 106. 17). Paid his respects to Vispu (VIL 110. 13). 

IN DR A- J AN U. A Vanara chief who in response to 
Sugriva’s call joined him with 11 krores of Vanaras. (IV. 
39. 31-32.) Gteeted and honored by Rama (VIL 39. 22). 

INDRA-SaTRU — A Rsksasa chief who in the court of 
Ravapa stood ready with his arms to kill Rama etc 
fil.9.2). ■■■ ' ■ ' ' ' 


INDRA-SiRA — A country famous for its Airavata 
elaphants {II 70. 23). 

ILA — Son of the Prajapati Kardama, Raja of Balhi, 
flIlWSOl:, ruled impartially over the three 
worlds, duly honored by the Devas, Daityas, Nagas etc. who- 
were afraid of incurring his displeasure — 

=5r tFc#T?n:; (VII. 87. 3-7). In the course of a hunting 
excursion visited the spot where Mahasena was born (VII. 
87.8-10). At once became a girl along with his attendants ; 
then knowing that it was the work of the Great Siva, took 
refuge with him (VII. 87. 14-18.). Siva having refused to 
restore him to his former state (VII. 87. 19-20) sought refuge 
with Uma (VII. 87. 20-23). The goddess having consented 
to grant a half of his desire (VII. 87. 24-25) prayed that he 
might become male and female in alternate months (VII. 
87. 29). Thus he became a man one month and a beautiful 
woman the next month (VII. 87. 29). In the first month she 
wandered in the hilly regions till she came across Budha who 
was practising austerities in a lake (VII. 88 . 4 — 11). Willing- 
ly yielded to the advances made by Budha (VII. 89. 5 — 6 ). 
Spending a month in the company of Budha as a woman 
(VII. 89. 7 — 8 ), one morning assumed his former state, and 
anxiously enquired from Budha about his retinue (VII.89. 
9 — 11), (VII.89.9). In reply to Budha’s 

request to stay there for sometime (VI 1.89. 12 — 14 ) refused 
to comply (VII. 89. 15—18). Pressed by Budha (VII. 
89.19 — 20) agreed to stay there for a year, at the end of 
which he gave birth to Puru-rava whom he gave away to 
Budha (VII. 89. 21 — 25) < His manhood having been 
restored by Siva (VII. 90. 18 — 20), moved to the Madhya 
DeiSa after founding Prati§thana (VII.90.21 — 22). - i 

ILVALA — An asura of the Daodaka forests who with 
the help of his brother Vatapi used io kill thousands of 


inaocenfc Brahmaijas. Burnt to death by Agastya .111. 11. 
55—66). 

UCCAIH-SRAVA — The best horse which came up in 
the course of the churning of the ocean (I. 45. 39). [The 
Sun-God’s riding animal (VII. 23 (b).5).] ^ 

UJJIHANA — a town abounding with the Priyaka trees. 
Here Bharata on his way back from Ayodhya changed 
horses. (11,71.12—13). 

UTKALA — A country in the South. Sugriva asked 
Angada to go there in search of Sita (IV.41.9), 

UDaYACALA, the — H ills to the east. Sugnva asked 
Hanuman to send for the Vanaras dwelling there (IV. 37.4). 
lifipi: sftflPiLtlV. 40.54). The table-land at its top, a hun- 
dred yojanas in extent, clad in Sala, tamala, tsla & kartjikara 
etc., is gilded by the rays of the Sun {IV. 40.54-56>. Visited 
by Sugriva during his flight from Valin’s wrath (IV. 46.15). 

UDA-VASU — Son of Janaka and father of Nandi- 
Vardhana (1.71.5). 

UNMATTA — A Rsksasa chief, son of Malyavan & 
Sundari (VII. 5. 34. 36). 

UPENDRA— (IV.17.10). 

UMA — The second daughter of Himavan and Mena 
(1.35.15). (1.35.13). Practised severe austeri- 
ties. (1.35.19). iSW?? cPTOT Mar- 

ried to Rudra (1.35.20). Had marital relation with Maha- 
deva for a hundred divine years, yet there was no consumma- 
tion of the act (1.36.6), On a representation being made by 
gods (1.36.8-11), Siva promised to hold the energy himself 
in co-operation with Uma (1. 36. 12-13). The name of the 
Earth having been suggested by the Devas as the fitting rece- 
ptacle for holding the dislodged energy of the Great One, he 
discharged the semeh there (1.36.14-16). Honored by the 
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Devas. (1.36.19-20). Cursed the Earth, and the Devas for 
having frustrated her desire to have a son (1.36.20-24). Ra- 
vaua remembered her curses (VL60.11). Taking pity on the 
weeping child, Sukesa (VIL 4 . 26 ), ordained that the Rakfasis 
were to be delivered of their children as soon as they had 
conceived, and that the babes w ere to attain the age of their 
mothers as soon as they were born (VIL4.30-31). When 
Ravaija attempted to uproot the Kailasa hills, being nervous 
she hugged her Lord closely (VII.16.26). Sported with her 
Lord at the spot where Kartikeya was born (Vn,87.11). 
Raja Ila having sought her help {VII.87. 20-23), said that 
she could fulfil only a half of his desire (VIL87 .24-25). 

(VII.87.21). Agreed to his proposal 

(VII. 87*26-27), on condition that he would not remember 
the incidents of one state of being in the other 
i (VIL87.27-29). 

URMILA — Second daughter of Janaka II (L7L22). 
Her hand promised to Laksmaoa by Janaka II (1.71.21-2)* 
Warmly received by the mothers-in-law (1.77,10- 
12). Visited the temples and bowed down before the elders 
(1.77.13). Enjoyed with her husband (1 77.14). 

URVAgI— Scornfully rejected the suit of Raja Pururava 
(III.48.18). 

(VfI.56.13-15). Entered the sea along with her companions 
for sports (VII.56.13). In reply to Varuna’s advances (VII. 
^ 56.14-15), said that she had already been engaged by Mitra 

(VII. 56 16). Expressed her fondness for him, and felt sorry 
for her body was already Mitra’s (VII. 56. 19-20). Then, 
true to her appointment, approached Mitra (VII. 56. 22). 
Cursed by him (VII. 56.22-25), became the wife of Pururava 
(VII. 56.26). Returned to heaven on the expiry of the period 
of banishment. 4VII.56.29). 



ULKil-MUKHA — A Vanara chief, son of Agni (g^POR). 
SngrJva wanted to send him to the South in search of Sita 
(IV.41.4). 

USiRA-BijA, THE — Hills — where lived Pramathi-the 
Vanara chief (VI.27.27). King Marutta held his sacrificial 
sessions there (VII.18.2). 

RK§A CAVE, THE — Seen by the Vanara chiefs, Hanu- 
man, Angada etc. while searching for Sita in the Vindhya 
regions (IV.50.7). ^TS|%RrMWJ(IV.50.8). 

{IV.50,10). (V 1.50.12). 

1^:3: (VI. 50. 13). 

(IV. 50. 71-18). (iv. so. 21). TheweU- 

furnished garden:, lakes and palaces of Maya which stood 
there described (IV. 50. 25-37). 

RKSA-raja. (also Rksarit)— Father of Valin & Sugriva, 
king of all the Vanaras, glorious like the sun. Died after a 
long reign (VII.36.36-37). [Born from the drop of tear that 
had rolled down the cheek of Brahman, spent sometime in 
the Meru hills, subsisting on fruits and roots; translated into a 
beautiful woman as soon as he leapt into a lake to fight with 
his own shadow (ViI.37(a)8-30). Gave birth to Valin and 
Sugriva from Indra and Sdrya respectively, then again became 
a man. Approached Brahman with the babes (VII.37.(a)31- 
45). Greeted by him, he was appointed to rule over the 
Vanaras dwelling in Ki§kindha (VII.37(a).45-57). 

RKSAVAN, THE — Hills, at the foot of vrhich dwelt 
thousands of Vanaras (I< 71. 31). Where dwelt Dhomra, the 
Rksa chief; situated near the Narmada {VI. 27.9). 

RCIKA — (i) Married Satyavati, the elder sister of 
ViSvamitra (134.7). Resided at Bbrgu tunga with his wife 
& 3 children (1.61.11). In reply to Ambarisa’s request (1. 
61.12-15) refused to sell the eldest son (1.61.16). 



l^CIKA (ii)— JlfT^aiT: d- 75.22). Obtained the great 
Vaisnva bow from Vi§iju. His son was Jamadagni (1.75.22-23). 

B.§ABHA (i) — A mountain situated in the midst of the 
K§lroda Ocean | Sugriva asked Vinata to go there 

in quest of Sita (IV. 40. 44). *1^: 

l?r; (IV. 40. 43). 

ESABHA (ii)— -A range of hills in the Southern seas. 

Siting I There grew up various kinds of brilliant 
sandals which were under the protection of the Rohitas — a 
class of Gandharvas ; the home of the 5 Gandharva Lords 
(IV. 41. 40-43). (IV. 41. 43). 

RSABHA (iii) — A king who re-peopled Ayodhya (VII. 

111 . 10 ). 

RSABHA (iv) — A Vanara chief who in response to 
Angada’s appeal said that he could jump over 40 yojanas 
(IV. 65. 5). Placed in charge of the right wing of 

the expeditionary force by Rama (VI. 4. 16). Accompanied 
the van-guard (VI. 4 . 30). Placed in charge of the right flank 
of the invading army (VI. 24. 15). Fought at the south 
gate under Angada (VI. 41. 39-40). At Rama’s desire (VI. 
45. 1-3) went up to discover the position taken up by Indra- 
jit, but foiled (VI. 45.4-5). Carefully guarded the Vanara 
army (VI. 47. 3-4’. Attacked Ravapa with a huge stone 
but disabled (VI. 59. 42-43). Attacked Kumbhakarpa 
who squeezed him 'mortally (VI. 67. 24-27). Son of Varuna 
(VI. 70." 60). Fought a duel with Matta in the course of 
which killed him (VI. 70. 49-65). Wounded by Indrajit 
(VI. 73. 45). On the occasion of Rama's coronation fetched 
water from the Southern seas (VI. 128. 54). 

RSABHA-SKANDHA— A Vanara chief who at the 
desire of Rama (VI. 45. 1-3), went up to discover the 
position taken up by Indrajit, bnt foildd (VI. 45. 4-5); ' * 
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1&$I-PUTRAS, THE— Vanara chiefs whom Sugriva 
proposed to send to the west in search of Sita (IV. 42. 5). 

B5TIKA — A country in the South. Sugriva asked 
Angada to go there in search of Sita (IV. 41. 10). 

RSYAMOKA, Hills, THE— Rama’s visit to— foreseen 
by Valmlki (I. 3. 23). Sugriva along with four other 
VSnaras led the life of an exile there (III. 72. 12). Kabandha 
advised Rama to hasten thither (III. 72. 2 1). Stood over- 
looking the Pampa lake (III. 73. 31). (Ibid.) 

f 3 ^; Created in olden times 

by Brahman (III. 73. 32). The dreams dreamt by a man 
sleeping at its top become true when he wakes up, and a 
sinful man is beaten by the Rak?asas while asleep there 
(III. 73. 33 — 34). Abounding with elephants and the Ruru 
deer (III. 73. 35 — 39). Situated on the bank of the Pampa. 
^rf%«wng*rf^crj (II 1 . 75 . 25 — 26 ). situated 

on the south of the Pampa (IV. I. 73). larrgfilt 
(IV. I. 74). (IV. 10. 28). Valin could not go there 

for fear of Matafiga’s curse (IV, 11. 64), (IV. 24. 7). 

Sugriva sought refuge there to escape from Valin’s wrath 
(IV. 46. 23). Rama’s car passed across — (VI. 123. 38 — 40). 

R§YASRNGA — Son of VibhSndaka and grand-son of 
Kigyapa (I. 9. 3), Brought up by his father in the 
forest, (I. 9. 4). (g»niq;^and 

(I- 9. 5). Tended the fire 
and his father. Praised alike by the people and the 
^rahmaoas (I. 9. 6—7). HISF<gt (I. 9. 13). 

Brought to the Angas by the prostitutes, the severe 
drought disappeared and he was married to Santa — the 
daughter of Romapada. “He would advise Da4aratha 
as to the means of getting sons” (I. 9. 18 — 19). gRRR::, 



(1. 10. 3). Seduced by the courtesans, came to the 
Angas, then marrying Santa established himself there 
(I. 10. 7 — 33). Sanat Kumara’s prophecy repeated by 

Sumantra (1. 11. 1—12). (I. 11. 15). fNuR 

fWRSit (I. 11. 16). Introduced to Da^aratha by the king 
Romapada, paid a visit to Ayodhya, and lived there with 
his wife as a guest of the king (I. 11. 17 — 31). Being 
requested by DaSaratha to conduct the AiSvamedha Sacrifice 
(1. 12. 2), accepted the ofi&ce and issued instructions 
(I. 12. 3 — 4). Asked Dagaratha to proceed to the 
Sacrificial grounds (1. 13, 39). Was given the seat of 
honor by Vasi§tha etc. (I. 13. 40), (I. 14, 2). Invoked 
Indra and other Ijievas by repeating the Sama Vedic hymns 
(I. 14. 8). Distributed the sacrificial fees among the 
priests (I. 14, 52). Promised four sons to DaSaratha 
(1. 14. 59), offered to celebrate the Putrejp 

Sacrifice on behalf of the king (1.15.1 — 2). Conducted 
it (1. 15. 3). Bade farewell to Daiaratha (I. 18. 6). 

EKA-JATA — A Raksasi guard of Sita who reproved 
her for having refused Ravaoa’s advances (V. 23. 5 — 9). 

EKA-SALA — A village where Bharata crossed the 
river Sthaouraati on his way back from Kekaya (II. 71. 16). 

ELEPHANTS. THE REGIONAL (f^:oT*T3ITO— 
VirQpaksa in the east, Mahapadma in the south, Sanmanas 
in the west, and Bhadra in the north. The sons of 
Sagara came across and paid respects to them while 
they penetrated into the Rasatala in search of the sacrificial 
horse spirited away by Indra (I. 40. 12 — 23). Support 
the Earth on their heads (I, 40, 14; 18; 22). Earthquake 
occurs whenever out of fatigue, they move their heads 
(I. 40. 15). Honored by the Devas, Danavas etc. 
Attufuman met them and enquired about his missing 
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undes and the cattle-lifter (I, 41. 7 — 8). afppiurtt, 

Predicted the success of his mission one by one 
(I. 41. 9 —11). Children of Sveta (III. 14. 26). 

AIRAVATA — The son of IrSvati. Iflfurai; 

(III. 14. 24). Haunted the aerial regions ^qrwiTlf: 
(V. 1. 168), Ravaija’s arms bore the marks of his trunk 
(V. 10. 16). Compared to an island in the Sky-sea 
(V. 57. 3). 

aiSb (VII. 35 37. 38). Indra went 

to Sarya’s abode riding on him (VI I. 35. 37 — 38). 

AILADHANA — 'Bharata on his way back from Kekaya 
crossed a river there (IL 71. 3). 

OM-KARA — came to the hermitage of Budha 
while he was consulting his friends with regard to Ila 
(VIL 90. 9). Accompanied Rama on the occasion of his 
Great Renunciation (VII. 109. 8). 

OSADHI HILL, THE— a part of the KaiMsa peak 
situate in the Himalayan regions. Jambavan asked Hanuman 
to fetch some medicinal herbs that would bring round the 
wounded and disabled Vanaras (VI. 74. 29 — 34). When 
R^vaua mortally wounded Laksmana with the §akti weapon, 
Susepa directed Hanaman to go there once more for fetching 
the medicinal herbs (VI. 101. 29 — 32). 

EAi^tJTSTHA— Son of Bhagfratha and father of Raghu 
(1.70.39). 

EAliipU (i)— The sage who killed cows at the command 
of his father (II. 21. 31). 

KAl^PU (ii)--JTfmt*T: tTOjf. 

(fv. 48 11-12). ngr^: isurfejn 
(y. 48. , 13). Reduced, the thriving forest , south of the 
Vin ’.hyas, a waterless and tree-less dpsert on the deeth of 
;% ^^en-y^r^oI4^Son.(iv., 48.^4 1-14), '' 


KAl!SVA — A great BLsi of the east who catne to greet 
Rama on his return home (VII. 1. 2). 

KADRU — A daughter of Kalyapa and Krodha-Basa 
(III. 14. 22). Mother of the snakes (III. I 4 . 28). Sister 
of Surasa (HI. 14. 31x). Gave birth to a thousand snakes 
who support the earth (III. 14. 32). 

KANAKHALA— Where the poor Brahmaija regained 

his lost cow tVII. 53. 11). 

KANDARPA (Kama)— tried to, disturb the mind of 
Mahadeva while he was sauntering with the Maruts (I. 23. 
11 ). Reduced to ashes by the Great God in consequence 
(I 23. 13). (^- Accompanied Indra to disturb 

vigvamitra (I. 64. 6 ). Withdrew after his discomfiture 
(I. 64. 15). His reduction to ashes referred to. JiflW; 

(III. 56. 10). 

KAPATA— A Rak?asa chief whose palace was visited 
by Hanuman (V. 6 . 24). 

KAPILA— An incarnation of Vistm, who supports the 
Earth continuously. The destruction of the sons of Sagam 
.t his hands, foretold by Brahman (I. 40. 3). B“i -“dtsd 
bv the sons of Sagara, tednced them to ashes (I. 40, 24-30). 
The destruction of the sons of Sagma by him refe^d to 
bv Garuda. (I. 41. 18). Being assailed by Ravatja m the 
Western Sea, easily vanquished him, and then slipped into 
the Patala regions (VII. 23 (e). 3-32). 

KAPl-VATl, The— a river crossed by Bharata 
•way back from Kekaya. (II. 71. 15). . 

KABANDHA— An odd-looking Raksasa lolled by 
Rama near the hermitage of Mataiiga R?i. His^ corpse 

cremated by Rama. Assuming a divine form dir^ted Rama, 

to seeSubatt (I. 1. 55-56). The »hole 
by ValAiki (i. 3. 21 ). 
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69.26). fafg! 3^ gg: (in. 69. 27). 

(HI. 69. 28). ^rftr 
Jiif«T%^ ftf*! ftgisru^sr 
sw^ #%tR: 

(in. 69.29-30). With his unusually long arms — (a yojana in 
length each) used to draw various creatures for devouring them 
(III. 69. 31 32), Stood barring the way of Rama and 
Lak^maija with his long arms (III. 69. 33). ^{{1^ >iil[TCT.' '4^*1’. 
gOTfert srf^5CSRfi5Sr: dH- 69. 34 ). Captured the two 
brothers (III. 69. 35) ; enquired the reason of their 
visit to those lonely forests and threatened to devour them 
(III. 69. 42-46). HfPTTlt (HI, 69. 43). 

(HI* 69. 46). Threatened to devour the princes 
(III. 70, 1-2). Hearing the words of reproof uttered by 
Lak?maija (III. 76. 3-6) got angry and opened his mouth 
wide to devour them (III. 70. 7). His arms lopped off by 
Rama and Lak§maua, whereupon he fell down roaring aloud 
(III, 70, 8-10). Besmeared in blood in a piteous tone asked 
who they were (III. 70. 11). ipsi^t (III. 70, 11). When 
Laksmaua had introduced Rama and himself (HI. 70. 13-16), 
remembering India’s words, welcomed them and proceeded 
to relate how he came to possess that fearful appearance 
(in. 70. 17-19). In the course of his narrative told how 
he earned the curse of the R§i Sthula^irl for frightening 
thp R|is assuming that very form ; how being emboldened 
by the blessings of Brahman he went to fight with Indra 
and in consequence was deformed by him with his Vajra ; 
how both assured him that he would recover his original form 
if he died In the hands of Rama and was cremated by him 
(III. 7l:: l-20)i Requested by RStOa to suggest the means of 
recovering Sita from the clutches of Ravaua (III. 71. 20-26), 
said that until he was cremated in due form he could ndt 



help him in any way (III. 71. 26-34). *^1 (III* 

71. 27). Cremated by Rama and Lakjmana, appeared in the 
midst of the flames assuming a divine form, seated on 
the aerial car drawn by swans (III. 72. 1-6). Advised 
Rama to establish friendly relations with Sugriva who had 
been exiled by his brother Valin and was just then living 
on the Rsya-milka hills along with four Vsnaras. He alone, 
thought he, could help Rama in recovering Sita from the 
clutches of the cannibals (III. 72. 1-27). Then described 
in detail the route to the cave where Sugriva dwelt at the 
top of the Rsya-mdka hills overlooking the Pampa Lake 
(III. 73. 2-42). (HI. 73. 1). So saying bade the 

princes farewell advising them once more to form an alliance 
with Sugriva (III. 73. 42-46). 

giq (III. 73. 43). (HI. 73. 46). His parting 

advice to Rama to approach Sugriva referred to by Lakjmatja 
(IV. 4. 15- 16). 

KAMPANA — A Rak^asa chief whom RSvaija asked to 
accompany Kumbha and Nikumbha to the battle-field 
(VI.75.47). Killed by Angada (VI.76.1-3). 

KARAVlRAK§A — a general of Khara who went to fight 
with Rama (III. 23. 32). Attacked 

Rama with his army at the command of Khara (III. 26. 
27—28). 

KARALA — A Raksasa chief whose palace was visited by 
Hanuman (V. 6. 26). Hanuman set fire to his house 
(V. 54.14). ^ ' ' ' ■ 

KAR0SA — So called because it received the hunger 
of Indra after he had killed Vrttra who was a 
Brahmana. Formerly a flourishing country, but devastated 
by Tataka and her son Marica. Nobody dared to pass 
through (1.24.18—32). „ 


KARDAMA — The first of the Praja-Patis (III. 14. 7). 
Father of Raja Ila (VII. 87. 3). Arrived at the hermitage 
of Budha when he was consulting his friends with regard to 
Ila (VII. 90, 8). Proposed that they should propi- 

tiate Siva on behalf of Ila, by celebrating the Horse-sacrifice 
(VII. 90. 11-12). 

KALa — T he eldest daughter of Bibhijaija who at the 
desire of her mother informed Sit§ that Ravapa had rejected 
her father’s proposal of returning her to Rama (V. 37. 9-11). 

KALINGA — (i) A town situated on the border of an 
extensive Sala forest visited by Bharata on his way back 
from Kekaya (II. 71. 16). 

(ii) Sugriva asked Angada to go to that country in. search 
of Sits (IV. 41. 11). 

KALMASAPADA— son of Raghu; became a 
Rakjasa as the result of a curse ; father of Sankhapa 
(I. 70. 39-40). 

KAVACAS, THE — A class of Daityaswho dwelt in the 
jewelled Town. Fought without intermission for a year 
with Havana when he attacked them and at last formed an 
alliance with him on the mediation of Brahman (VII. 23. 
6-14). 

KAVASA — A great sage of the West who came to 
greet Rama on his return home (VII. I. 4). 

, . EASYAPA (ALSO KASYAPA) — a sacrificicd priest 
of DaSaratha (1. 7. 5). Being sent for by Da^aratha, 
came to Ayodhya to conduct the Horse-sacrifice (I. 8. 6). 
On the way to Mithila the coinveyance carrying him preceded 
that of Dalaratha (I. 69. 5-6). On the morning following 
the death of DaSatatha, attended the court and advised 

■'ll* ) i ' I’/ . . ' . ' 

Vasistha to appoint a' king without delay (II. 67. 5-8). 
Helped Vasistha in conducting the consecration ceremony of 
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-Raroa (VL 128. 60). Summoned by Rama, entered his 
presence-chamber and was duly received (VIL 74, 4-5), 
Consulted by Rama in the eve of the Horse-sacrifice 
(VIL 91. 2). Witnessed the oath-taking ceremony of 
Sita at Rama’s court (VII- 96, 2). 

K ASYA PA — accoideJ a public reception by Indra 
in heaven (1. 11. 28), Pleased Visi.iu by practi.ing 
austerities for a thousand years- ^51^1 

(L 29- ,10-11). Prayed that he might beget 
Visou as a son on Aditi to relieve the Devas in 
distress (I. 29- 15-17). Son of Marici (L 29. 15). Granted 
a boon to Diti that if she could keep clean for a thousand 
years, she would give birth to a child who would kill Indra. 

(f* 4-7). Son of Marici and father of Vivasvan 

(I. 70. 20). Received the gift of the universe from Parasu- 
Rama (I. 75 8 ; 25). Made him promise that he would 
not reside in his dominions (I. 76, 13). The last of the 
Prajapatis (III. 14- 9). Married 8 daughters of Daksa 
(III. 14- 11-12). Granted a boon to his wives that they 
would give birth to children as famous as himself (HI. 
14. 12-13). Came from the north to greet Rama on his 
return home (VII 1. 5^ Progenitor of the Devas and 
the Daityas (VII. 11- 15) 

KAHOLA-‘-A Brahmana finally emancipated by 

A§tavakra (VL 119. 16.). 

KAKUTSTHA— of the royal house of ViSALA, son of 
Somadatta (L 47. J 6). His son was Sumati (L 47. 17). 

KAl^CANA Hills, The — where lived Kesari the Vanara 
Chief (VL 27. 37). Described (VL 27. 34-37). 

KAfJCANA. — Priest to Satrughna. Being sent for, 
attended his royal patron’s court (VIL 108. 8). 

KATYAYANA — a sacrificial priest ( ) to 
Dasaratha (I, 7. 5). Being sent for, came to Ayodhya to 
9 



officiate in the Horse-sacrifice (L 8. 6)* On the way to 

Mithila the chariot carrying him preceded that of Dalaratha 
(I. f>9. 3-6). On the morning following the demise of 
Dagaratha, attended the court and advised Vasijtha to 
appoint a king without delay (II. 67. 3-8). Helped Vasisfha 
in conducting the consecration ceremony of Rama (VI. 
128. 60). Summoned by Kama, entered his presence-chamber 
and was duly received (VII. 74. 4-5). 

KAMA, The — A range of hills near the Kailasa. 
Inaccessible to the Devas, Raksasas and the living beings. 
Sugrlva asked Sata- Bala to ransack' its caves and sides in 
search of Stta {IV. 43. 28-29). 

KAMPILYA — a town ruled over by Raja Brahmadatta 
(I. 33. 19). 

KAMBOJ A— famous for horses (I. 6. 22). Sugriva 
asked Satabala to go there in search of Sita (IV. 43. 12). 

KAMBOJ AS, THE — Mentioned along, with the 
Yavana soldiers created by Vasi?tha’s cow to offer resistance 
to ViSvamitra’s cupidity (I. 54- 21). Pressed hard by VigvS- 
mitra (1. 54. 23). Born of the Yell of Sabali. 

(I. 55. 2). 

KARUPATHA— A country ?5Rraflr«rt f^WTEr: (VII. 


KARTAVIRYA — In Rama’s opinion Laksmana excel-i 
led Kartavirya as the former could discharge 500 arrows 
at a time (VI. 49. 20). 

KARTIKEYA— born in a thicket of glowing reeds on? 
the white hill— the petrified energy of Siva. 

(I. 36. 18-19) Born of the fetus deposited by Gangs by the 
: side of the Himavac (I 37. 18). The Devas appointed the 
krttikas to feed the baby I. 37. 23). Hence called Kartikeya 



called Skaada, because born of the discharged energy oi 

Siva and Uma JT^rsTrit (I- 37. 27). Sucked the 

breast of all the six Krttikas with as many mouths (I. 37. 
28). After a single day, vanquished the army of the 
Daityas through his prowess (I. 37. 29). Elected Commander- 
in-Chief by the Devas (I. 27. 30). His votaries attain ripe 
old age begetting sons and grand-children ; and on death 
go to the Skanda-Loka (I. 37, 32). ’ His protection invoked 
by Kausalya during Rama’s sojourn (II. 25. H). His 
temple at Agastya’s hermitage visited by Rama (III. 12. 
2T). The weening baby in the bush of reeds referred to 


KALA the — A range of hills in the Som4grama in the 
north having a rich table-land on the top. Sugriva asked 
Satabala to ransack the hills and the caves in search of 
SM (IV. 43. 14—15). (IV. 43. 16). 

KALA— In the guise of an ascetic came to the palace 
and told Laksmaija that he wanted to have a private inter- 
view with Rama (VII. 103. 1—2). cTTOT 
(VII. 103.4). (VH- 103.6). 

Having been shewed in by Laksmana (VII. 103. 6) greeted 
Rama (VII. 103. 7). gfrrf gpc: Took his seat (VII. 103; 9). 
In reply to Rima’s request (VIL 103. 10) said that as his 
business was private, every one was to be warned against 
intercepting them on pain of death (VII. 103. 11 12). 

Introduced himself as his son— a Prajapati born of his navel 
after the creation of the Earth ; then in the words of Brahman 
warned him that his lease of life on earth was drawing to a 
close and that it was high time for him to retire to heaven 
(VIL 104.' 1—15). (VH. 104, 16), 
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KAlAKA — S on of Ka^yapa and MlaM (III. 14. 17). 

KAlAKA — D aughter of Dak^a and wife of Kagyapa 
(III. 14. 10 — 11). Gave birth to two sons — Naraka and 
K&laka by favor of her husband (III. 14. 17). 

kALAKARMUKA — a general of khara who went to 
fight with R^ma (HI- 23. 32). 

Attacked RAma with his array at the command of Khara 

(III. 26. 27—28). 

kAlAKEYAS the — A class of Daityas who dwelt 
in the A^ma Town. Defeated and massacred by RAvana 
(VII. 23. 17—19). 

KAlANEMI— D efeated and killed by Vi?iiu (VII. 6.34). 

KALA — MAHI, THE — River. Sugriva asked Vinata 
to go there in quest of SitA. (IV. 40. 22). 

KAlIKAMUKHA — A RAksasa chief, son of SumAlin 
and Ketumati (VII. 5. 38-39). 

KALINDl— One of the wives of Asita. Retired to 
the HimAlayas with her defeated husband. She and her co- 
wife were pregnant at the time of Asita’s death. Administered 
poison by her co-wife to bring about an abortion, but by 
favor of the sage Cyavana gave birth to Sagara (I. 70. 29- 
36). (I. 70 35). MidMcri (I. 70. 36). 

KAlINDI, The — river. Sugriva aske t Vinata to go there 
in search Sita (IV. 40 21). 

KAlIYA — a courtier of RAma who with light talks 
sought to divert his master (VII. 43. 2). 

KAVERl, The— A river in the South. f^SSJT 3mmTsm5I- 

l Sugrfva asked Aiigada to 
go there in search of SitA (IV. 41, 14-15). ^ 

KASI — RAjA of — invited to attend the llorse sacrifice 
celebrated by Dajaratha (I. 13. 23). OaSaratha offers the 
produce of — to appease the wrath of Kaikeyi (II, 10. 37-38). 
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Siagriva asked Vitiata to go there in search of SM(IV. 40. 22)'. 

gsraRT ^^R?!fT (VII. 38. 15-19); 

kASYAPA (ALSO KASYAPA) — a sacrificial priest ta 

Dasaratha (L 7. 5). Came to AyodhyS. at the desire of the 
king to officiate in the Horse Sacrifice (L8, 6). On the way 
to MitbiiS. his carriage preceded the one of Dasaratha 
(L 69. 5-6), Oil the morning following the demise of the 
kingj attended the court and advised Vasistha to appoint a 
king without delay (IL 67. 5-8). Helped Vasistha in 
conducting the consecration ceremony of Rdma (Vl. 128. 
60). Summoned by Rama, entered his presence-chamber 
and was duly received (VII. 74. 4-5). Consulted by Rima 
on the eve of the Horse Sacrifice (VII. 91. 2). Witnessed 
the oath-taking ceremony of Stta at Rama's court (VII. 96.2). 

KASYAPA — a courtier of RSma who with light talks 
sought to divert his master (VIL 43. 2), 

KINNARAS, THE — The Devas requested by Brahman 
to produce V^nara children on — girls (L 17. 6). Followed 
the course of the Gang^ (I. 43. 32). Some dwelt in the 
hermitage of Vasistha (1. 51. 23). Assembled to witness 
the duel between R^ma and Parana- RS.ma (L 76. 10). Their 
abodes on the Citrakuta bill (11 . 93. 11). Pairs of wandering 
kinnaras shewn by Rima to Stta (IL 94. 11). Their broad- 
swords hanging from the trees (IL 94 12), R^varia saw 
the groves frequented by them (III. 35. 14). Frequented 
‘R&ma's hermitage in the Dandakas (HI- 43. 12). Frequented 
Janasth^na (III. 67. 6). R^ma found some wandering in- the 
Paitrpi regions (IV. 1. 61). Haunted the Lake Sudar^ana 
for the sake of pleasure (IV. 40. 46). Horse-faced women 
frequented the Mainaka hills (V. 1. 6) (V- 1. 97). Haunted 
the Arista hills (V. 56. 36). Left them when they sank under 
the weight of Hanuman (V. 56. 48). Assembled to witness 
the duel between R^ma anci Makaraksa (VI, 79.' 25).^ 




Complained when R^vana seated on a chariot fought with 
Rftma on foot {VI. 102. 5). Prayed for the safety of the 
cows and the Brihmanas when Rtoa fought with Rivana 
(VI. 107. 48-49). Frequented the banks of the MandSkint 
(VII. 11. 42). Sang in chorns love-songs on the Kaiilsa 
hills (VII. 26. 7). Visited the Vincihyas with their women 
folk (VII. 31. 16). Ha’s companions turned into Kim-puru§ts 
by Budha (VII. 88. 21-24). 

KIRATAS, THE^ — Born of the pores in Sabait’s skin, 
they destroyed to a man Vilvilmitra’s army. 

(I. 55. 3—4). 

KISKINDHA — a cave (I. 1. 67) where Sugrfva fought 
a duel with Vdlin (I. 1. 69). A town, at the gate of which 
M^ySvin threw out the challenge to VHin (IV. 9. 5). Sugriva 
returned there on the supposed death of Valin (IV. 9. 20). 

(IV. 11. 21). The town of Villin (IV. 11. 24). 
Its gates scratched by the Asura Dundubhi with his horns 
(IV. 11. 27). Sugrlva accompanied by RSraa etc. proceeded 
to — (IV. 12. 14). Did so again at the suggestion of RSma 
(IV. 12. 42). (IV. 13. 1). 

(IV. 13 . 29 ). (iv. 13. 30). 

(IV. 14.5-6). jpirl (IV. 16.13). 
Defended by forts (IV. 19. 1 5). 5E:3p?n (IV. 26. 19). Situated 
in the cave of a hill (IV. 26. 41). (%3r8RRSTT ; Situated near 
Prasravapa hill (IV. 27.26). ^ (JV. 31.16). 

(IV. 31. 26). Surrounded by walls and moats 
(IV. 31. 27). - Described (IV. 33. 4-8), (VI. 28. 30). RSma’s 
Puspaka car passed by — (VI. 123. 23). Described (VII. 37 
(a). 47—49). 

KiRTIRATHA — son of Prattndhaka, and 

father to Deva Mida (I. 71. 9-10). 

KiRTIRATA — , Son of Mahtdhraka, and 
father to MahfccanS (1, 71. 11), \ , 



KUKSI — (i) Son of Iksv^ku and father to Vikuksi. 
SsftllR (I- 70. 22). 

(ii) A country in the west, rich in Punn^ga, Baknla and 
UddMaka. Sugrfva sent Su§eija etc. there in search of 
Sia (IV. 42. 7). 

KUSJARA, THE— (i) A range of hills situated on the 

^flr!T:3KTfcl5 At the top 

for Agastya and on 
■the home of the setpents 
Ahgada etc* there in searGh 


other side of the Vaidyaut hills 
of which Visvakarman built a mansion 
which was situated Bhogavatt — 

(iV. 41. 34-36). Sugriva sent 
of SM (IV. 41. 38), 

KUSjARA. — (ii) A V^nara chief whose daughter AhjanI 
was the mother of Hanuman (IV. 66. 10). 

KUTIKA, the — a river crossed by Bharata on his 
return journey from Kekaya (II. 71. 15). 

KUTIKOSTHIKA, THE— a river crossed by Bharata 
on bis way back from Kekaya (II^ 71. 10), 

KUMUDA — a Vanara chief. Laksmana passed by his 
house at Kiskindha (IV. 33. 11). Led the van of the invading 
army (VI. 4. 30). Formerly dwelt on the bank of the Gomatf, 
later on made himself master of the tree-clad Vindhya hills 
(VI . 26. 25—26). Set himself up at the eastern gate with 
10 krors of followers iVI. 42. 23). Repaired where Rama 
and Laksmana were lying senseless (VI. 46. 3). Carefully 
guarded the Vanara army .(VI. 47. 2— 4). Did fearful 
carnage in the ranks of the Rak§asa army (VI. 55. 30-32). 
Attacked Atikaya, but being defeated had to retire 
fVI. 71. 39-42). Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 73. 60). 
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88 — 89),' washed his mouth, took his bath and food, then 
drank hard ; thus being tipsy proceeded to Ravana’s palace 
through the main thoroughfare (VI. 6o. 90— 95). 

(VI. 60.93;. (VI. 60.94). 

(VI. 61.1). q^'?rT«Ero[adsit (VI. 61.2). 

(VI. 61. 12). Defeated Yama and Indra in the battle-field ; 
son of Visrava ; in bulk excelled all Raksasas ; defeated 
all living beings including the Devas ; commenced devouring 
the living beings as soon as bora ; Indra being appealed 
to, struck him with the bolt, when he began to roar aloud ; 
being angry beat Indra pulling out a tusk of his Airavata ; 
thus being oppressed the Devas headed by Indra approached 
Brahman who sending for the Rsksasas declared that for 
the well-being of the world Knmbhakacoa was to sleep 
on ; then at the intercession of Ravai.ia conceded that 
he was to wake up once in six months for a day only 
(VI. 61. 9-28). (VI. 62. 1). 

(VI. 62. 2). Passing through the road he entered 

R4vaoa’s palace ; then being cordially received enquired 
about the cause of his urgent summons (VI. 62. 1-12). 
In reply to Ravaua’s appeal (VI. 62. 12-22), told that 
he had been misled by insincere counsellors and that 
BibM§aija’s and his prophecy have come to be too true 
(VL 63. 1-21). In reply to R4vana’s words of protest 

(VI. 63. 22-27), promised to destroy and devour the 
enemies of Laftka (VI. 63.28-56), assured Ravana of his 
sure success in the battle-field and reproved Mahodara 
for his misplaced advice (VI. 65. 1-8). (VI. 

65.10). At the desire of Rftvana (VI. 65. 11-14), picked 

up his terrible weapon and offered to go alone to the 

battle-field leaving behind the army (VI. 65. 17-22). With 
the help of Rdvaija put the ornaments and armours on, and 
then took leave of his brother (Vi. 65. 25-32)* Then h* 
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set forth at the head of a huge army consistiog of charioteers, 
warriors and foot- soldiers, indulging in tall talks, disregarding 
the omens and magnifying his body to huge proportions, 
till stepping across the ramparts he stood before the Vsnara 
army (VI. 65. 33-53). Roared aloud when he found the 
VSnaras panic-stricken (VI. 65. 15). Left the town 
stepping across the ramparts and then be bellowed out 
(VL 66. 1-2}. : (VI. 66. 3). The attacks delivered by 

the Vflnaras could create no impression on him ; destroyed 
the Vdnara army right and left till they dispersed in 
confusion (VL 66. 8-17). Rallied by Afigada when the 
Vanara array attacked him (VI. 67- 1-4), killed them 
mercilessly with his club and devoured them 16, 18 and 20 
at a time (V I. 67. 5-7). With his igj? reduced to pieces the 
trees and stones flung by Hanuman (VI. 67. 16). Struck 
with a hill-top by Hanuman wounded him in return (VI. 
67. 17-20). Reduced to pieces the huge stone flung at 
him by Nila (VL 67. 22-23). Killed or mortally wounded 
the five Vanara chiefs who attacked him (VL 67. 24-29). 
Bitten, scratched, boxed and slapped by the Vanaras, ate 
them up and being routed they sought refuge with Rama 
(VI. 67. 30-41). Fought a duel with Angada and stunned 
him with a blow (VI. 67. 42-49). Fought a duel with 
Sugriva in the course of which lost his and made a 
captive of him, and carried him to LahkS (VI. 67. 51-71). 
While passing through the streets his nose and ears bitten 
off and the sides scratched by Sugrtva who slipped away 
from his hold ; bathed in a pool of blood angrilv retraced his 
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Lak§mana ironically praised his valour and expressed his 
intention to fight with Rama ; after his death, with others 
(VI. 67. 103-111). Laksmaija having pointed out Rftma 
(VI. 67. I12-1I4), rushed at him leaving behind Laksmana 
(VI. 67. 114-115) .Being wounded by R^ma (VI. 67. 116), 
made a rush at the Vanaras belching out fire ; being 
disarmed, killed and devoured his foes and allies indiscrimi- ^ 
nately, then flung a huge hill-top at Rama (VI. 67. 117-123). 
Indignantly shook off the Vanaras who had climbed on 
him at the word of command from Laksmaija (VI. 67. 130- 
131). Fought a contested duel with RSima in the course of 
which he was killed (VI. 67.141-170). 

Second son of ViSrava and Kaikasl (VII. 9. 34h 
Roamed about the three worlds devouring the sages 
(VII. 9. 38). Practised austerities for 10,000 years (VII. 10. 
3-5). In reply to Brahman’s offer (VII. 10.43 44) prayed 
that he might sleep on for years to come (VII. 10.44-45). 
Repented when the Devas disappeared (VII. 10. 46-48). . 
Married to Vajrajv^la (VII. 12. 23-24). Sometime later 
feeling sleepy, asked RSvapa to build a separate mansion 
for him ; when it was ready, slept there for thousands of 
years (VII. 13. 1-7). 0.n the occasion of R^vaija’s struggle 

*with Indra fought with the Rudras (VII. 28. 34-36). 

KUiMBHAHANU— -An officer of the Raksasa Lord 
Prahasta, who followed his chief to the battle-field (VI. 57. 
30). Slaughtered the Vanaras mercilessly (VI. 58. 19). 
Killed by Angada (VI. 58. 23). 

KUMBHlN'VSl — Her husband Madhu : 

defeated by; Ravaija (VI. 7. 8). 
Daughter of Sumalin & Ketumati (VIP. 5'. 38-40). Abducted 
by Madhu (VIl. 25. 19). Interceding with Ravapa 6n behalf’ 
of her husband, helped to form an alliance between theni 
(VII.'25. 39-48}.- ■ ■ ■ - '■ 








form of clothes and ornaments, and fruits in the shape of 
women (II. 91. 19). The rivers and forests of that country 
appeared in the hermitage of Bharadvaja {II. 91, 81). 
Abounding with trees that yield fruits and sweet juice 
throughout the year (HI. 73. 7). ^?rp«lsr%SI«IT: Rich in 
rivers, tanks, forests of blue lotuses, river-banks studded 
with gold, gems and precious stones, hiils clad in trees that 
yield fruits throughout the year. Peopled by the Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras etc and the holy people. The land of pleasure and 
pastime (IV. 43. 38-52). Sugriva sent the Vanara chiefs 
there in search of Siti (IV. 43. 53). 

KURUjAljfGALA — Vasi?tha’s messengers on their 
way to Kekaya passed through this land (11. 68. 13). 

KULA— A courtier of Rama who with light talks 
sought to divert his master (VII. 43. 2). 

KULISGA — (i) A town situated between the Sara- 
daoda and the Iksumati (II. 68. 16). 

(ii) A river crossed by Bharata on his way back* 
from Kekaya. Rapid, pleasant and choked with hills 
(II. 71. 6). 

KUVERA — In accordance with the desire of Brahman 
produced Gandhamadma (1. 17. 12). Ravapa’s brother 
and son of Vilrava (I. 20. 18). His protection invok- 

ed by Kausalyi during Rama’s exile (II. 25. 23). His 
gardens in the Uttara Kurus were asked by Bharadvaja to 
help him in entertaining the array of Bharata (II. 91. 19). 
Sent 20,000 girls m response* (II. 91. 44). Pronounced an 
imprecation on Tumfauru the Gaudhirva that he was to 
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assume the form of VirMha, for his excessive attachment 
for Rambha ; when his wrath went down assured the 
accursed one that he would assume his own shape when 

killed by Rama (III. 4. 16-19). IsRTIjrt (HI. 4. 16). His 
temple at Agastya’s hermitage visited by R^ma (III. 12. 18). 
Defeated by Ravana and his Puspaka car was captured by 
him (III. 32. 14*15). (III. 32. 14). Brother of 

Ravana (III. 35. 7 ; III. 48. 2). Being defeated retired 
to the Kail^sa hills (III. 48 . 4-5). (HI. 48 . 21). 

His beautiful palace on .the Kail^sa built by Visvakarman 
(IV. 43 . 21.). Whiled away his time playing with the 
Guhyakas on the banks of the tank situated near his palace. 

(IV. 43. 22-23). (VI. 4. 19). 

(VI. 7. 4 ). Gloried in the fact that he was a friend 
of MaheSvara. iT^EtTrsf: JIf T^: (VI. 7. 5). Appeared 
before R^ma and admonished him for ill-treating Slt^ (VI. 
117. 2-9). Son of the Rsi Vigrav^ and Deva VaroinJ 

51113#! IrTt (VIL 3. 
1 - 6 ). Called Vaisravaija by the great R§i Pulastya (VII. 
3 . 6 - 8 ). Retiring to a forest practised austerities 
for thousands of years (VII. 3. 9-12). In reply to 
Brahman’s offer (VIL 3. 13-14) prayed for guardianship 
of the world (VII. 3. 15). ??rrfr^R(VII. 3. 22). Being 
appointed one of the guardians of the world by Brahman 
(VIL 3. 16-21) requested his father to name a spot where 
he could live happily (VII. 3. 22-2'3). In accordance with 
his father’s advice (VII. 3. 24-30) took possession of Lanka 
and ruled happily over the Rak§asas. Thence driving in 
the Pu$paka, he used to pay visits to his father and mother 
(VII. 3 . 31-J5 ). (VII. 11. 26). src: 

(VII. 11 . 27). (VII. 11. 30). In reply to 

Prahasta’s words of negotiation (VXI. 11. 25-29). said that 
he was ever ready to restore Lanka to his brother, Ravana ; 
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then calling on his father asked his opinion (VII. H. 30 . 35 ). 
In compliance with his father’s desire (VII. H. 35 . 43 ) 
retired to the Kailisa hills (VII. 11. 44 ). Continued to dwell 
on the beautiful Kailssa hills (VII. 11 . 50). On hearing the 
report of tyranny practised hy Rivaija (VII. 13. 8-10) 
sent an ambassador to warn him (VII. 13. 11-12). While 
observing penances on the Himalayas, happened to look 
at Uma, hence lost his left eye ; then retiring to other parts 
practised austerities for 800 years— thereby became a close 
friend of Maha Deva and received -the name of 
(VII. 13. 21-31). On the defeat of the Yaksas, sent out the 
Itaksakas to fight against Ravana (VII. I 4 . 20). On the 
defeat of the Yaksas sent out Maoi Bhadra (VII. 15. 1 - 2 ). 
Faced RSvaoa club in hand and scolded him and fought 
with him till over- whelmed by Ravana by magic was badly 
hart (VII.. 15. 16-33). Carried to the Nandana Park for 
treatment XVIL 15. 34). Attended the sacrificial session 
of King Marutta, but assumed the form of a chameleon 
for fear of Ravana (VII- 18. 4-5). On the departure of 
Rsvaoa came out of his place of refuge and offered boons 
(VII. 18. 32.34). On the recommendation of Brahman (VII 
36 7-9) made HanumSa proof against his club (VII. 36. 17) 
KUSa — A Brahmana by birth. 

<?rafcr«Eisr; (i. 32 .I). Begot four 

sons Ku4amba, Kusanabha, Asflrta Rajas and Vasu 
Vaidarbhl who came of a noble family ( 1 . 32. 2 - 3 ). As 
his sons to undertake the work of protection (I. 32. 4) 
Appeared in the Putresti sacrifice of Kugansbha and 
foretold the birth of a son (I. 34 , 2-3). Disappeared in 
the livens (I. 34. 4). (1.34.2). Son 

of ^rajtpati (1. 51. 18). ; 

KIJSADHVAJA— Yoat^er brother of Janaka. 

(I. 70 2). Residad: in> the city 
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Safika^ya on the river Iksumatt. Constant protector of 
Janaka’s sacrifices. Sent for to share his joy (I. 70 . 3-6). On 
his arrival paid his respects to Janaka and S'ataoanda, and 
then took a seat (I. 70, 7-10). (1. 70. 6) 

(I. 70. 10). (I. 70. 11). Younger son of Hrasva 

Roma (I. 71. 13). Placed under the guardianship of Janaka 
when his father retired from the world (I. 71. 14). 

(I 71. 15). On the defeat and death of Sudhanvan of 
Sadkalya, placed on the throne by Janaka (I. 71. 16-20). 

KU SAD HVAJ A— Father of VedavatT gfilN': 
son of Vrhaspati, sai'JiH. in wisdom equalled his father. 
Daily studied the Vedas. In his intense desire to rharry 
his daughter to Vi?nu rejected the offer of all beings, till 
killed by the Daitya Sambhu one night (VII. 17. 8-13). 

KUSANABHA— Son of Kuga and Vaidarbhi (I. 32. 2). 
According to his father’s wishes undertook to perform the 
duties of a Ksattriya (I. 32 4). Founded the town 

of Mahodaya (I. 32. 6). Had a hundred daughters 

by Ghrtaci (1.32.11). Finding his daughters deformed 
(T. 32. 23), enquired about the cause (1. 32. 25-26). 

(I. 33. 1). (f 33. 5). On hearing 

their story (I- 33- l-4)> dismissed them extolling the 
quality of forgiveness (I. 33. 5-9)- (f- 33. 9). 

consulted his counsellors about giving away his 
daughters in marriage (1.33. 10) Decided to marry his ’ 
daughters to Brahmadatta (1.33.20). Sent for' 

him and did so (1.33.21). Was greatly pleased to find 
his daughters cured (I. 33. 24). Dismissed his daughters 
in the company of Brahmadatta and priests (I. 33. 25). 
Praised highly by the Gandharbi Somada (I. 33. 26). 
Going without a son, celebrated the Putre§ti Sacrifice 
(I. 34. 1 ). On that occasion appeared Ku^a who prophecied '' 










the birth of a son, named Gadhi (I, 34 . 2—3). Shortly 
after this, was born Gadhi (I. 34. 5). 

(1. 51. 18). 

HIS HUNDRED DAUGHTERS- Born of Ghrtaci 
(I. 32, 11). 

Were disporting themselves in the garden one day, when 
Vayu made advances to them (I. 52. 12-17). Being 
rejected (I. 32. 18-22) Vayu broke their limbs by entering 
their bodies (1.32.23). ay ii w tf g ri ' t (1.32. 

15), With broken hnabs entered the palace distracted, 
abashed and with eye§ full of tears (1. 32. 24). 

(I. 32. 25). In reply to the father’s enquiries (1. 32.25-26), 
related their sad story (I. 33. 1-4). Warned to Brahma 
Datta by their father (I. 33. 22). Relieved of their 
deformities as soon as touched bv him fl. 33. 23). 
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(L 4. 5), crRRrfecn (i- 4. 6). irr^i^ew^M 

*Treig (!• 4‘ 10)- ^'twNww*) 

%fT^#!i5r; f^; scTJitfr^m »3 r:: d- 4- lU. 
(I- 4. 12). 5R^f: 5«HTfer: (I. 4. 13). JTfTWT, 
H5l¥n»r;, (I- 4. U). His songs moved the 

assembly of R§is and Mmjis so much, that they appreciated 
them with suitable gifts (I. 4. 16-27). 

(I. 4. 27). Rama sent for him, thus honoring him (I. 4. 29- 
30). (1- 4. 31). (I- 4. 32). Sang 

the Ramayaija in Rama’s court (I. 4. 33-34). 

JJ^rcTT^ (I. 4- 35). Born of Slta at the hermitage 
of Valmtki (VIL 66. 1-11). At the desire of Valmlki 

(VII. 93. 1-16) anxiously waited for the day-break 
(VII. 93. 17-18). Next morning began to sing songs 
(VII. 94. 1). Being sent for by Rama (VII. 94. 1-9), sang 
in open court (VII. 94. 10-16). Declined to accept the gift 
of money offered by Rama (VII. 94. 19-20). To satisfy 
Rama’s curiosity (VII. 94 . 22-23), described in detail the 
arrangement, size and authorship of the Poem ; and promised 
to recite the whole poem before him, when he would 
become free (VII. 94. 24-28). Withdrew (VII. 94. 29). 
Retired in Rama’s apartment (VII. 98. 27). At Rama’s 
desire (VII. 99. 1), sang the latter portion of the Ramayana 
(VII. 99. 2). Made King of Kolala (VIL 107. 17-19). 

KRTTIKAS, THE— appointed by Indra and the 
Maruts, fed the new-born babe Kartikeya on their 
breasts (I. 37. 23-24). The milk that gushed forth from the 
breasts of the six— was, sucked by the six mouths of 
Kartikeya (I. 37. 28). 

KRSASVA- Married the daughters of Daksa who 
produced the divine weapons to destroy the Asuras with.- 
King Vi^vamitra came by them (I. 21. 13). The Devas 
II 



Rama on the destruction of Tafaka (1. 26. 29). The mysteries 
re. the weapons transmitted to Rama by the great R.§i 
(I. 28, 10). 

KSSl^^AGIRI, THE— Hills. Frequented by Rambha, 
the Vanara chief (VII. 26. 30). 

KR^IiTAVElifl, THE— A river in the South. Sugrtva 
asked Angada to go there in search of Stta (IV, 41. 9). 

KEKAYA — The Rajs of — with his son invited to 
attend the Horse Sacrifice. Father-indaw of DaSaratha 
1 ®: TOisnfl**; (I. 13. 24 ). Delighted to see Bharata 
(I. 77. 20). For want of time DaSaratha could not send for 
him when he intended consecrating Rama as the Crown 
Prince (II. 1. 48). His name was Asvapati (II. 9. 22). 
By favor of Brahman acquired the Science of reading the 
thoughts of birds and beasts. One day he having laughed 
at a jrmbha bird, his wife insisted on hearing the cause 
of his laughter. But as disclosure meant death to him, 
refused to do so. His wife— Kaikeyi’s mother, having proved 
obstinate, rejected her (II. 35. 18-26). Bharata and Satrughna 
were in — at the time of DaSaratha’s death (II. 67. 7). 
M^sengers despatched for-(II. 68. 10). [See Agvapati in this 
connection.] ^ 

KETUMATI— Second daughter of Narmadl the Gan- 
dharvl married to SumSlin. 

Brought forth Prahasta, Akampana etc. (¥11.5,37-40). 
f-f" KERALA— A country in the South, Sugriva asked 
Afigada td go there in search of Sita (IV, 41. 12). 

. KESINI— Daughter of the Raja of Vidarbha, eldar 
qd^a of Sagara. igtfi&sr (I- 38. 3). Practised 

Ujusterities * alpng with her husband and co-wif e in the 
’^imSiayas for 4 hundred years ^I. 38. 5-6). In fulfilqient 
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of a boon granted by Bhrgu gave birth to a son called 
Asamanja (1. 38. 16). Her devotion to Sagara referred to 
(V. 24. 12). 

KESinI, The— a river, on the bank of which Laksmana 
and Sumantra spent a night (VII. 51. 29). Half a day’s 
journey from Ayodhya (VII. 52, 2). 

KESARIN — Father of Hantlman. In response to 
Sugriva’s call supplied many thousands of Vanaras (IV. 39. 
18), Married to Anjana, the doomed Apsara (IV. 66. 8). 
HanQman was his %3r3r son (IV. 66, 29). Killed the Asura 
Sarabasadana on the sea-coast under instructions from the 
Devarsis while going to Mt. Go-karija from Mt. Malyavan 
(V, 35. 79-80). Defended the flank of the invading army 
with his followers (VI. 4. 33). Lived on the Kancana Parvata 
(VI, 27. 34-38). %3r;3l son of Gadgada begotten by 
Vfhaspati (VI. 30. 21). Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 73. 59). 
Reigned in the Sumeru Hills (VII. 35. 19). Had Anjana 
for his wife (VII. 35. 20). Greeted and honored by Rsma 
(VII. 39. 20). 

KAIKEYI — On seeing the arrangements made for 
appointing Rama as Prince-regent asks for the fulfilment 
of the promised boons-viz. the exile of Rama in favour 
of Bharata (I. 1, 21-22). Her mischievous intention foreseen 
by Valmiki (I. 3. 12). Was given a quarter part of the divine 
food offered to Dagaratha by the Prajapatya man (1.16. 28). 
Conceived in no time (I. 16. 31). Gave birth to Bharata. 
(I. 18. 13), Her brother Yudhajit came to see her (I. 73. 4). 
Received the brides with due ceremonies. (I- 17'. 

10 - 12 ). 

On the eve of Rlma’s coronation reproached by 
Manthara for remaining blind to her interests (II. 7. 13-15). 
Enquired about the cause of her disquietitude (II. 7. 17). 



wondered why the slave girl should be so unquiet, and 
hoped that Bharata would succeed Rama after a hundred 
years (IL 8. 13-19). At last Mantharl’s specious pleadings 
(II, 8. 21-39) produced the desired effect on Kaikeyi’s mind. 
She flared up in anger and asked Manthara to tell her the 
ways and means that would secure the banishment of Rama 
and enthronement of Bharata (IL 9. 1-3). (II. 9. 7). 

Out of curiosity raised herself up on the bed to listen to the 
words of Manthara and requested her to suggest the ways 
and means (II. 9. 8-9). Saved the life of DaSaratha while he 
was fighting with Sambara as an ally of Indra. Pleased 
with her he offered to grant her two boons which she put 
off for the future (IL 9. 11-17). The favorite wife of 
DaSaratha for whose sake he could even enter the fire 
and for whom he could sacrifice his life (IL 9. 24-25). 
Praised Manthara for giving her that precious suggestion 
(IL 9. 38-52). (IL 9. 38). Acting on the advice of 

Manthara she proceeded towards the Retiring-room 
cast off all her ornaments and lay down on the bare ground 
and promised to die in that position if her demands were 
hot Wfilied (IL 9. 55-59). (IL 9, 

55)J Promised not to stir until and unless her demands 
were satisfied and remained lying on the bare ground darke- 
ning her face with anger (IL 9. 62-66). (H- 9. 65). 

Daughter of Afivapati (IL 9. 22). On being tutored by the 
haunchrbaoked girl laid herself down on the bare ground 
like a Kinnarl struck with a poisoned arrow (IL 10. 1). Laid 
bare her plans to M^thara. (IL 10. 2). Thought 


of the ways and means of executing her plan (II. 10. 3-4). 
Then having fixed on the line of her action laid herself 
down on the ground with knitted brows and scattered the 
garland and the ornaments round the floor (II. 10. 6-7). 
Clad in dirty clothes and having |irranged her hair in a 
single braid she confined herself in the Retiring-room (^sn*lTC) 
(11. 10. 8-9). Never before used to absent herself from her 
quarters at the time when the King withdrew from the 
court (II. 10. 18-19). Seen by DaSaratba lying on bare 
ground (II. 10. 22-23), cfss# W«rf *T5Ch5r«ft 

(II. 10. 23). q'i%cn (II. 10. 

24). err s^cTtcrgR:!: ?rs£ir qfcsgr 

#iciT (II- 10. 25). ^ jgngsiT ^ (ii. lo. 

26). ( II. 10, 27 ), jfte, ^!ir (II. lO. 39 ). in 

reply to Dasaratha’s attempts to appease her wrath (II. 10. 
28-39) told him that neither had any body insulted her nor 
was she outdone by any one and proposed to him to make 
a solemn promise if he wanted to fulfil her desire (II. 11. 
2-3). DaSaratha having done so (II. 11. 5-10), Kaikeyl 
called on all the gods to witness the promise made by the 
king (II. 11. 13-16). Then after reminding him of the 
promised boons, demanded, their fulfilment viz. that he was 
to banish Rama for 14 years in the Dandaka forest and to 
instal Bharata instead on the throne ( II. 11. 18-29 ); 
Reproached DaSaratha for hesitating to fulfil his promises 
and remained unmoved in spite of his appeals (II. 12. 38-50). 

(II. 12. 19). Many a time, said DaSaratha, she had 
treated Rama as dearly as Bharata (II. 12. 21). Regarded as 
mother by Rama (II. 12. 8), But twitted Dagaratha for being 
proud of his truthfulness and asked why he was hesitating 
to fulfil his promise (II. 13. 3). (H- 13. 21). 3lf^cn<lf*n 

jpsitint (II- 13- 23). ^¥ITWT (II.13.24). 

(II. 13. 25). Abused by the people (II. 13, 25). Addressing 
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the king lying in a state of torper she said that he must 
not lie on bare ground in that condition ; for will he nill 
he, he had to fulfil the promise, then citing the examples of 
Saibya, Alarka and the Ocean exhorted him to honour the 
word plighted and threatened to commit suicide if Rama 
was not banished (11. 14. 2-10). tuffr 'H- H. 1) On the 
death of Dasiaratha she was not to perform the Tarpaija 
ceremony as the king finally forsook her (II. 14. 14 ; 17). 

(11. I4. 20>. Insisted on her demands 
and asked the king to send for Rama (11 14 21-22 ). 

(II. 14 . 59). Asked Sumantra to fetch the Prince at 
once (II. 14. 60-61). Rama found her seated with DaSaratha 
(II. 18. 1). Greeted by Rama (11. 18 2). In reply to Rama’s 
enquiries about the cause of Dasaratha’s grief (II. 18. 
10-18), told him that she would disclose it, if he promised 
to carry out the wishes of his father ungrudgingly (II. 18. 

20-26). (II. 18. 19). ?5rirr«lf (H- is. 31). When 

Rama had promised to do so (II, 18. 27-30) she bluntly 
told him that to fulfil his father's promise, he wi« to 
retire to the Dasjdakas for 14 years, allowing Bbarata to 
rale the earth in his place (11. 18. 32-40). In order to 
expedite his departure, told Rama that Bharata would be 
brought there without delay and that he should immediately 
start and that the king was ashamed to tell him that he would 
neither bathe nor eat till he had taken his departure (II. 19, 
12-16). SRltlf (11. I 9 . 19). Honored by Rama (II. 19. 
28-29). (II- 20. 44). Never before made any 

distinction between her own son and Rama (II. 22, 17). 

As fate would have it, used words 
befitting an uncultured person in the presence of the king 
(II. 22. 19). Rama feared that she might not treat her 
co-wives well when she comes in possession of the throne 
{ II. 31. 13). Abused by the people (IL 13, 82—85). 
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Instigated Dasaratha to deport Rama without delay (II. 34. 
30). (11. 34. 36). f (II. 34. 37). 

Did not melt when Dasaratha fell down senseless (IL 34. 61). 
trf^srt (II. 35. 6). (II 35. 27). Sumantra’s 

admonitions (IL 35. 4-36), fell on deaf ears (II. 35. 37). 
Afraid lest Rama should be provided with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life by Dagaratha (II. 36. 1-9), exclaimed 
that Bharata might not care to become the king with an 
empty treasury (ii. 36. 10-12). g'gRgrarr ?rwcr^i*grfiT (II. 
36. 13). Being angry she proposed that Rama should be 
banished empty-handed like Asamanja — the eldest son of 
Sagara (II. 36. 15-16). g‘?:TffSTT (II. 36. 15). Da^aratha’s 
exclamation abashed all present but it could not affect the 
heart of Kaikeyi (11.36. 17). Supplied the barks to R ama 
etc. with her own hands. (II. 37. 6). Scolded 

by Vasistha (II. 37. 22-36). (It. 37,22). 

(II. 37. 23). (II. 37. 28). Held the left arm of 

the fainting king (II. 42. 4). All relations with her repudiated 
by the king (II. 42. 6-8). Cursed by Dasaratha (II. 42. 21). 
KausalyS afraid of her (II. 43. 2-5). Abused by the ladies 
of Ayodhya (II. 48. 21-25). 

(II. 48. 24). Cursed by the country-folk. 'II’IT, 

(H. 49. 5). Sumantra deplored the 
fact that they bad been placed under her rule. (IL 52. 
19.) Sumantra entrusted by Rama to carry a message to 
her (IL 52. 30). Ranaa’s object in sending away Sumantra 
was to convince her of his sincertity so that she might not 
accuse DaSaratha of faithlessness (IL 52. 61-62). Her 
mischievous designs remembered by Rama (IL 53. 6-7; 
14-15; 18). (IL 53. 15). (IL 53. 18). 

Rama’s parting message to Kausalya that she should try to 
bring about reconcilation between Kaikeyi and Dasaratha 



reported by Sumantra (H. 58.19). (11. 59. 18). 

Cursed by Daiaratha at the moment of his death (II. 64. 77). 
Came weeping to the apartment where Dagaratha had died 
(II. 65. 25). Scolded by Kausalya on the death of Daiaratha 
(ir. 66. 3-6.). (II. 66. 3). 

(11. 66. 5). Condemned by her co wives (II. 66. 19-22), 
by the citizens (ll. 66. 29). Her welfare enquired about by 
Bharata. STtlWT^pft {II. 70. 

10). When 
(11. 72. 2). 


Bharata drew near stood up leaving her seat 
Having caressed him enquired about the welfare 
of her father and brother, the journey and his experiences 
(11. 72. 4-6). #T%rrf {II. 72. 14). In reply 

to Bharata’s enquiries regarding his father (II. 72. 11-13) 
informed him about his death (II. 72. 15). Consoled her 
child in suitable words (II. 72. 24-25). In reply to Bharata’s 
enquiries (11. 72. 34-35), repeated the last words of the 

dying king (11. 72. 36-38), and informed him that RSma etc. 
had been banished through no fault of his but as a result 
of her own asking. Then she requested Bharata to occupy 
the throne after performing the last rites of his father 
(IL 72. 48-54). tITOI (IL 72. 46). 

(II. 72. 47) Scolded by Bharata, for bringing about the 
death of Dagaratha and the exile of Rama and Laksmaija 
(11.73.2-27). (IL 73. 17). 

(II. 73. 19). (II. 73. 24). Cursed and abused 

by Bharata (IL 74. 2-12). 

(IL 74. 7). (IL 74. 8). (II, 74. 

9). Condemned by Bharata to death or retirement from 
the world (II. 74. 33). (IL 75. 6). Being taken 

to task by Satrughna, sought refuge with Bharata out of 
fear (If. 78. 19-20). In a suppressed voice consoled 
MantkarS {II. 78. 26). Accompanied Bharata to bring back 
Rama (11. 83.6). Nursed Bharata when be fell into a swoon 
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(II, 87. 6). The staw-bed 
on which Rama lay, pointed out by,Bharata (II. 88.2). 
Boarded the boat supplied by Guha (II. 89. 13). Bowed 
down to Bharadvaja and bashfully stood close to Bharata 
(II. 92. 17-18). Introduced by Bharata to Bharadvaja 
(II. 92. 25-27). SBtSliJT, fW, 

^T«r, (ii. 92. 26). Rama made enquiries 

about her of Bharata (II. lOO. 10). Bharata reproved by 
Rama for having used uncharitable remarks against her 
(II. 101. 17-22). Abused by the retinue of Bharata which 
went to meet Rama (II. 103. 46). Rama charged Bharata 
to treat her with due regard (II. 112. 19; 27-28). 

(III. 2. 19). Lak§mana spoke ill of her, 
(III- 16. 35) for which he is admonished by 
Rama (III. 16. 37-38). Her part in bringing about the 
banishment of Rama is described, by Sita to Ravaija (III. 
47. 6-22). Dalaratha excused her at the request of Rama 
(VI. 119. 24-26). Took an active part in Satrughna's 
coronation (VII. 63. 16-17). Expired (VII., 99. 15). 


KAIKASi — Daughter of Sumalin and 
Katumati (VII. 5, 38 - 4 O). (VII. 9. 9). In 

compliance ‘with her father’s wishes (VII. 9. 7-13) 
approached Vi^rava R§i and stood hesitatingly in his 
presence, (VIL 9. 14-17). 

(VII. 9. 18). In reply to Vi^ravS’s enquiry 
(VII. 9. 18) replied that she had come to him at the 
desire of her father and that her business had to be divined 
by him (VII. 9. 19-20). (VII. 9. 22). 

In reply to his prediction (VII. 9. 21-24) asked him to 
revise his decision as she^-hardly expected such cruel sons 
from him (VII. 9. 24-25). In course of time gave birth 
to Ravapa, Kumbhakarua, Surpsnakha and Bibhisapa 







(VIL 9. 28-36). Once seeing Kuvera exhorted Ravaija 
to try to attain his brother’s status (VIL 9. 40-43). 

KAITABHA — a Daitya, killed by Vi^iiju with an 
invisible arrow (VIL 63, 22). (VIL 69. 26). The Earth 
with its hills was made out of his bones (VIL 104. 6). 

KAIL As A HILLS, the — On which is situated the 
Manasa Lake (I, 24. 8). ; The Devas approached 

Agni at — (L 37. 10). The dwelling-place of Kuvera — 
invaded by Ravaija (III. 32. 14). Sugriva asked Hanuman 
to send for the Vanaras residing there (IV. 37. 2), 1000 
Krors came thence (IV. 37- 22). Across a wilderness 
to the north of the Deva-Sakha Hills. Sugriva 

asked Satabala to go there in search of Sita (IV. 43. 20). 
Ravaoa’s visit described (VIL 2S. 52fi). 

KOSALA — The country through which flowed the 
Saraya. (L 5. 

5). Bhanuraan, the Raja of — (L 13. 26), Dalaratha offered 
the produce of — to appease the wrath of Kaikeyl (IL 
10.37 — 38). The borders crossed by the exiled Rama (IL 
49. 8). Prosperity of the villages (II. 50. 8 — 10). Sugriva 
Mked Vinata to go to — in search of Sita (IV, 40. 22). 
Divided into two halves by Rsma: Knia ruled over — ; while 
Lava ruled over the Uttara KoSala (VIL 107. 1?). 

KOSA-KARAS; THE 'LAND OF— Silk-producing 
dis|rict8. Sugriva asked Vinata to go there in quest of 
Si|a (iV. 40. 23). 

i KaUSIKa — A Rsi of the east who came to greet Rama 

an his return home (VIL 1. 2), - 

, R^USIKA— A country in the South. Sugriva askedi 
Ahga^la tagb these in sesiTch of Sita (IVi 41- 11). 

' "K4tjSlKl»i5t;h^Vi|vimitra’s elder sister- Satyavati. 
born as a river on the death of her husband Rclka (1.34.7 — 8). 
Issues from the Himalaya for the good of the world. 
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ftsw (I. 34. 9). 34. lli. 

Vi^vamitra practised austerities on its bank for a thousand 
years (1. 63. 15). igrfterf (I- 34. 21). 

Sugriva asked Vinata to go there in search of Sita (IV, 40. 

20 ). 

^ KAU§EYA— A great Esi of the west who came to 

greet RSma on his return home (VIL 1. 4). 

KAUSALYA — Mother of Rama (1. 1. 17). Was initiated 
with Da^aratha to the A^vamedha (1. 13. 41). Attended 
carefully the horse and struck him with three swords (1. 14. 
33). Spent a night with him (1. 14. 34). Was joined by 
the priests to the horse (I. 14. 35). Was given a half of 
) the rice cooked in milk given to the king by the PrSjapatya 

; man (I. 16. 27). Conceived in no time (I. 16. 31). After 12 

I months gave birth to Rama (I. 18. 8 — 10). Appeared 

resplendent with Rama like Aditi on the birth of Indra 
k (L 18. "12). Received the bride Sita according to the 

prescribed rites. (I* 17. 10—12). 

j Shone glorious on account of the lustre of his son, 

I like Aditi on account of Indra, the wielder of the Vajra 

1 (II- I- 8). Distributed gold, cows etc. among the friends 

who carried to her the good news re. Rama’s approaching 
coronation (II. 3. 47—48). gfjoi' 5^ qr# (II. 3. 39) 
Clad in linens offered prayers to Vi§iju when' informed 
about Rama’s coronation by Lak§maria and Sumitra (II. 4. 
30 — 33). Showered benedictions on Rama (II. 4. 38 — 41). 
Kaikeyi accused Da4aratha of entertaining a desire to enjoy 
with Kausalya at the sacrifice of his duty (II. 12. 45). 
Da^aratha is at a loss to offer an explanation to her about 
the cause of Rama’s banishment (II. 12. 67 — 68). 

(II' 12. 68 — 69). Never loved by Dasaratha 
for fear of Kaikeyi (II. 12. 70). Sure to die if she 
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lost her husband and ■ was separated from 'Rama {II. 

12. 89). When Rama approached her to inform her 
about his impending banishment she was worshipping the 
gods for his welfare (IL 20. 14 — 19). (Ih 

20 I 4 ). 5 ST fsTrsf (11. 20. 15). 

(II* 20 . 19). Received her son affectionately, ^ 

showered blessings on him then offered him a seat and 
invited him to dinner (IL 20.. 20 — 25). Fell sensless 
on the ground at Rama’s words (IL 20. 33). Nursed 

tenderly by Rama (11.20. 34). Complained loudly in the 
presence of Lak^maoa about the ill-treatment meted out to 
her by Da:faratha and her co- wives, said that separation from 
Rama would certainly cause her death, wondered why she 
had not died while Rama was communicating the news to 
her and expressed her desire to follow Rama to the forests 
(IL 20. 36—55). On the conclusion of Lak§maoa’s speech 
(IL 21. 1 — 19) asked Rama to do what he thought best : i 

said that as his mother she had as much right to claim devo- 

tion from him as his father ; that his separation would cause 
her death and that if he went away without her consent she 
would take to starvation (IL 21. 20 — 28). Fell senseless 
on the ground when Rtoa did not yield (IL 21. 51). Then 
addressing Rama she said that death was preferable to 
separation from him and advanced a mother’s claim on her 
child (IL 21. 52 — 53). Finding Rama determined to retire 
to the forests she wanted to accompany him (IL 24 . i — 9). 

She consented to remain at home while Rama reminded her 
of the duty she owed to her husband, (IL 24. 14). 

She again asked Rama to take her with him as her life 
in the midst of co-wives would be miserable. 

(IL 24. 18—20). At last she unreservedly gave her 
consent and made arrangements to perform the 
cerenjony for the welfare of Rama (IL 24. 32-39), 


Performed the ceremony, offered the choicest 

blessings and prayed to various gods and deities to protect 
her child from all dangers daring his sojourn (11. 25. 1-44). 

(II. 25. 1). SIWcT^T^ (II. 25. 26). 

’ITiniprT (II. 25. 28). (II. 25. 37). fi[T, 

(IL 26. 31). Had been granted a thousand 
villages for the maintenance of her dependents (IL 31. 22). 

(IL 31. 23), Surrounded by Brahmana 
Brahmacarins who wanted to settle down as married men. 
Rama made ample provision for these beggars on the eve of 
his exile (IL 32. 21-22). Summoned by the king she went 
surrounded by her co- wives to Da^aratha’s chamber to bid 
farewell to Rama (II. 34. 13). l^TI. 

(II. 38. 13). Having affectionately embraced Sits reminded 
her of the duty she owed to her husband (II. 39. 19-25). 
At the words of Sita (IL 39. 26-31) cast tears of joy 
mixed with pain (II. 39. 32). Saluted by Sita, Rama and 
Laksmaoa (II. 40. 2-3). Spoken ill of by the citizens 
{II. 40. 23). Followed Rama’s car on foot, weeping bitterly 
like a mad woman (II. 40. 39-45). Caught hold of the 
right hand of the unconscious king and led him to the palace 
(II. 42. 4,10). Her company sought for by the king who 
paid a visit to her (II. 42. 29). Nursed the king lamenting 
(II. 42. 35). Lamented bitterly in the presence of Dalaratha, 
over the exile of her only son (IL 43. 1-21). The words of 
consolation uttered by SumitrS (IL 44. 1-30) assuaged her 
grief (IL 44. 31). (H. 44. 1). 

(IL 44. 22). gf q siT (IL 44. 25). Remembered by Rama (II. 
46. 6). Remembered by Lak?maija (IL 51. 14-15 ; 18). 

(11.51. 15). Rama sent a message to her through 
Sumantra (IL 52. 31). Her sad plight pitied by Rama who 
wept over her miserable fate (IL 53. 15 ; 18-24). 

(IL 53. 24). The queens of Da4aratha wondered that sh« 
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was alive though separated from her son (IL/57.22). ' Nursed 
Da^aratha when he swooned on hearing Rama’s parting 
words (IL 57. 28), and requested him to speak freely to 
Sumantra (11. 57. 29-31). Fainted (IL 57.32). Rama’s 
parting message repeated to her by»Sumantra (IL 58. 17-19). 
Dasaratha’s lamentations struck terror into her heart (11.59.33). 
Trembling miserably seemed to fall on the ground and then 
requested Sumantra to drive her to Rama (IL 60. 1-3). 
Consoled by Sumantra (IL 60. 5-22). His words of 
consolation bore no fruit (IL 60. 23). Reproached 
Da^aratha for having exiled two sons and Sita, who had been 
brought up in the midst of plenty and comfort ; expressed 
her concern about Sita ; doubted if Rama would accept the 
throne once occupied by Bharata ; last of all she lamented 
for having been deserted both by her husband and by her 
only son (IL 61. 2-26). Then realising that she had certainly 
insulted Dasaratha, hastened to apologise to him by 
touching his feet saying that it was grief alone which led 
her to rave against him {IL 62. 11-18). 

(II. 62. 9). qfSEtpr (II. 62. 7). 

(IL 63- 3). Dasaratha died in her presence (IL 64. 77). 
Next morning was not up in time but lay there discolored 
and divested of lustre (IL 65. 16-17). Roused from sleep 
by the noise of weeping ; fainted with the cry, ‘‘oh ! My 
Lord !” (IL 65. 21-23). Wept bitterly beating the breast (IL 
65. 29). With tears in her eyes placed the head of the dead 
king on her lap and took to task Kaikeyi and expressed her 
determination to follow her husband to the funeral pyre 
(II. 66. 2-12). Removed by courtiers (IL 66. 13). Her 
welfare enquired after by Bharata. ^1^. 

(IL 70. 8). Bharata afraid of her life on account 
of her grief (IL 73, 8). Treated Kaikeyi as her own sister. 
(IL 73. , 10). (U, 74, 12). 



(IL 74* 29). Bharata tried to impress Kaikeyi with 
the amount of injury done by her to . Kausalya whose only 
son she had sent into exile (IL 74. 12-29). Hearing Bharata’s 
voice expressed her desire to see him (IL 75. 5-6). Saying 
so she proceeded that way trembling (IL 75 7). 

(IL 75. 1 ). Embraced by Bharata and Satrughna 
(IL 75. 9). In her extreme grief invited Bharata to ascend 
the throne uninterrupted now that Rama had been exiled 
(IL 75. 10—16). In answer to Bharata’s swearings 

(IL 75. 19— 59) said that he should not add to her grief 
that way; praised his dutifulness (IL 75. 60 — 62). So 

saying she wept bitterly embracing Bharata (IL 75. 63)i 
Went round the funeral pyre of Da^aratha (IL 76. 20). 

SWJITT (11.78.15). Accom- 
panied Bharata to bring back Rama (II. 83. 6). 

Nursed Bharata when he fell into a swoon, sflsit 

(IL 87. 6). Placed him on her lap and 
embraced him (IL 87. 7). (II- Enquired 

in a choked voice if he kept well and if he had a piece of 
bad news concerning Rama to deliver, then told him how 
he was the only supporter of her life (IL 87. 8 11).- 

Consoled by Bharata (IL 87. 12). The straw bed on which 
Rama lay pointed out to her by Bharata (IL 88. 2). 

Boarded the boat supplied by Guha (IL 89.13), Before 
leaving Bharadvaja’s hermitage saluted the B.§i, leaning on 
the arm of Sumitra (IL 92. 15-16). W ^ (11-92.15)- 
Introduced by Bharata to Bharadvaja (IL 92. 20—22). 
Entered a carriage joyfully in the hope of seeing Rama 
(IL 92. 36). Rama made enquiries about her of Bharata 
/TT inn. inij T:e(l bv Vasistha went to see Rama (11.104.1).; 



Lalcjmacia while rendering menial services to his loving elder 
brother and opined that such mean duties were quite un- 
becoming of him (II. 104. 2 — 7). Then seeing the balls of 
f 3^ fruits offered as ft^^s by Rama on a bed of ku§a 
grass, she exclaimed that it had been truly said that ‘a 
person’s own food becomes the food of his gods’ and re- 
gretted that an emperor should have been constrained to 
live on such miserable dishes as those (II. 104. 8 — 15), 
Seeing Rama broke into profuse tears (II. 104. 16—17). 
Rama having bowed down to her, she affectionately removed 
the dust from his back (II, 104- 18—19). Similarly did she 
treat Laksmaija (II. 104. 20 — 21). Having embraced Sita 
began to lament bitterly that she should have been reduced to 
such circumstances (II. 104. 23—26). Overpowered with 
grief could not speak to Rama. Saluted by him before her 
departure (IL 112. 31). 

Remembered by Rama while mourning the loss of Sita 
(IV. 1. 112). Drove in a car to receive Rama on his 
return (VI. 127. 15). Dressed and decorated the Vanara 
ladies (VI. 128. 18). Took an active part in Satrughna’s 
coronation (VIL 63. 16 — 17). Expired (VII. 99. 14). 

KAUSTUBHA— Came up in the course of 
churning the ocean (I. 45. 39). 

KAUSAMBI — a town founded by KuSamba — a son of 
Ku4a (I. 32. 6). 

KRATU — a PrajSpati who came after Marici (III. 
14. 8). came to the hermitage of Budha while he 

was consulting his friends with regard to Ha (VII, 90. 9). 

KRATHANA-^Joined the expeditionary force against 
Lanka with his 60 lakhs of Vanaras (VI. 26, 42-43). 

Produced by Agm on a Gandharva girl to help the 
Devas against the Asuras. Lived on the same hill where 
Kuw» lived. (VI. 27. 2ff-23^ 
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KRODHAVASA — ^Daiighter of Daksa and wife of- 
Kasyapa (III. 14. 10-12). Did not mind the proffered booO; 
of her husband (III. 14. 14). Gave birth to ten daughters— 
Mrgi, Mrga manda, Harij Bhadra-mada, Matangl, Sarduli, 
Sveta, Surabht, Surasa and Kadruka (III. 14. 21-22). 

KRAUNCA, The (i) — A forest situated at the distance of 
SKrosas to the south of Janasthana (IIL 69.4-5). 
mm 5fT5ff€ri: (in. 69. 6) 

Visited by Rama and Laksmana in quest of Sita (III. 69. 7-8): 
The accursed Yadu retired there (VII. 59. 20). * *' 

KKAUbJCA, The (ii) — A range of hills across the 
Kailasa, the caves of which were peopled by the God-like 
sages. Sugriva requested Satabala and other Vanaras to ran- 
sack its sides and valleys carefully in search of Sita (IV, 43. 
25-27). Crossed by the birds through the hole made by 
Kartikeya (VI. 12. 33). 

KRAUlSCl — A daughter of Tamra and Kaigyapa ; mother 
of the owls (IIL 14. 18). - 

KSIRODA SEA, THE— Churned by the Devas and 
the Daityas for the sake of the nectar (1. 45. 17). Innumer-- 
able Vanaras came thence (IV. 37. 25). 

Sugriva asked Vinata to go there in search of Sita 
(IV. 40. 43-44). Visited by Sugriva during his flight from 
Valin’s wrath (IV. 46. 15) Constantly fed with milk that 
flowed from the udders of Surabhl (VII, 23. 21). 

KHARA — A Raksasa of Janasthana killed by Rama 
(1. 1. 47). His death foreseen by Valmiki (I. 3. 20), 
Brother of Surpanakha, St^TrTsfhf: (HI- 17. 22). Heard 
from Surpanakha the advent of Rama etc. in Janasthana 
and the circumstances leading to her disfigurement. 

(III. 18. 25 — 26). Flaring up in anger he enquired of 

Sftfpanakhs who had disfigured her in that awy and 
13 
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promised to avenge her wrongs ( IIL 19. I — 12). 

Sent for 14 Rak§asas to bring the dead bodies of the 
three human beings whose blood ffurpanakha wanted to 
drink (IIL 19. 21 — 26 )» Finding iSurpanakha lamenting 
bitterly (IIL 20. 23—25) angrily enquired of the reason 
and consoled her (III. 2L 1 — 5). Roused to action by 
Sarpanakhl (IIL 21. 6 — 21). Being admonished by 

Surpanakha promised to kill Rama and his brother and 
to supply her with their reeking blood (IIL 22. 1—5)- 
(IIL 22. 1). (in. 22 . 6). Spurred on by 

the words of praise uttered by Surpanakha asked his general 
Dusana to assemble his mighty army of 14,000 Raksasas 
and to get ready his car (III. 22. 7 — 11). When ready 
took his seat on the car and ordered his army to march 
on (IIL 22. 15 — 16). For some time the car moved on in 
the rear of his army (IIL 22. 21). At his desire the 
charioteer gave reins to the horses (IIL 22. 22 — 24). 
Reading the various evil signs in nature his heart quailed, 
but he shook off the feeling and in order to encourage his men 
indulged in bravadoes . (IIL 23. 16 — 25), Found R§ma 

ready to give battle (III. 25. 1). Led the attack himself 
surrounded by his mighty army (IIL 23. 2—6), When 
Du§aua with his followers was killed, being angry ordered 
his generals to attack Rama with various weapons (IIL 26. 
23 — 25). So saying drove towards Rama, followed by 

his generals (IIL 26. 26 — 28). Himself and Tri&a were 
the only ones left alive of the 14000. (III. 26. 35“*37). 

Advanced ^to fight alone with Rama (IIL 26, 38). 
Requested by Trisira to give him a chance to die or to 
win, gave him permission (IIL 27. 6). On his death 
re-assembled the men and led the attack himself (IIL 27. 
„; 20). His heart quailed on seeing Rama’s valour (III, 28. 

1 — 3). Attacked Rama with various weapons and displayed 
'• iii&l slill ways ^5)* ^ Covered the .void 



with & cloud of arrows (III. 28. 8 — 9). Struck Rama; 
with etc. (III. 28. 10). Appeared furious 

like Yama holding the q'TSU (III. 28. 11). Finding Rama 
fatigued (III. 28. 12) cut off his bow (III. 28. 14—15) 
and shot at his heart (III. 28. 16) and shouted for joy 
(III. 28. 17). Cut off his coat of mail (III. 28. 18). His 
flag-staff cut off (III. 28. 22). Discharged four arrows 
at his heart (III, 28. 24). Wounded by Rama with 
six arrows (III. 2J. 26 — 27). His horses, charioteer as 
well as the car cut off (Ilf. 28. 28 — 31). Stood on the 
ground with his club (III. 28 32). In reply to Rama’s 
words of admonishment (III. 29. 2 — 14) defied him and 
challenged him to fight to death before the sun set (II I. 29. 
15 — 24). So saying flung his club at him (III. 29. 25). 
Defied Rama when scolded for his misdeeds and flung 
at him a huge Sal tree. (III. 30. 13 — 18). Over- 

whelmed by a shower of arrows 'from Rama he bled 
profusely (III. 30. 20 — 21). Made a dash at Rama (III. 
3d. 22). Killed by Rama with an arrow given him by 
Indra, which pierced his heart (III. 30. 24-28). Appointed 
to rule over the Daijdaka regions with the help of 14000 
Rak?asas, by Ravana (VII. 24. 36 — 42). 

GANG A, The — on which Srhgaverapura was situated 
(I. 1. 29). Not far from which flowed the Tamasa (I. 2. 3). 
The crossing of which by Rama was fore-seen by Valmiki 
(1.3.15). At the confluence of— and the Sarayu stood the 
hermitages of Rsis. (I. 23. 5— 6). Here formerly 

did Mahadeva practise austerities (I. 23. 10). Here was 
Kandarpa reduced to ashes when he tried to disturb the 
mind of the Great God (I. 23. 10—14). Visvamitra along 
with Rama and Lak§mana crossed it on a boat (I. 24. 4). 
Saluted by Rama and Laksmaija (I. 24. 11). Lay north 
of ViSvamitra’s hermitage—Siddhasrama (I. 31. 15). 
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(1.35.6 — 7). Visvamitra broke his journey on its bank, bathed, 
made offerings of water to the manes, tended fire and ate 
the nectar-like then sat down (I. 35. 8 10). Being 

asked by Rama, Visvamitra narrated the origin and growth 
of the river (I. 35. 10—12). Eldest daughter of Himavan 
and Mena. (!• 35. 13-14). in order Jo 

fulfil their object, the Gods begged her of the Himavan. 
^q«HTr (I- 35. 16). Himavan too gave her away with 
the object of doing good to the three worlds. 

(I- 35. 17). Having accepted the gift they went 

away with her (I. 35. 18). (I- 35. 21). 

(I. 35. 22) (I. 36. 3). Referred to 

by Brahman as the one who would give birth to the 

commander-in-chief of the Gods (1.37.7-8). Advised 

by Agni to bear the child to please the Gods (I. 37. 12). 
Hearing these words of Agni, assumed the divine form, 
when Agni deposited the semen in her entrails (I. 37. 13—14). 
Pleaded inability to bear the faetus any longer (I. 37. 
15). Thereupon under instructions from Agni dis-gorged 
the faetus from out of her entrails by the side of Himavan 
37 . 17—18). Garula advised A&suman to offer the Ganga 

water to his uncles as’ they would go to the heaven thereby 

(I. 41 19 20). Sagara could not arrive at a conclusion as 

to bow to bring down Ganga (I- 41. 25). Bhagiratha practised 
austerities with the intention of bringing her down (I. 42. 12). 
Prayed to Brahman to grant him the boon that the ashes 
of Sagara’s sons might be washed by the waters of (I. 42. 

jg 19 ). (1.42. 23). No one other than Hara capable 

pf breaking her fall down on the earth (I. 42. 24). Asked 

b^ Brahman to help him in this respect (I. 42. 25). As 

soon as Siva consented to break her fall on his head, the 

great Haimavatl' assuming a gigantic form fell with grea 


force on the head of Siva from heaven (L 43, 3 — 5) 

5 with the intention of carrying Siva into the under »world 
along with her (1. 43. 6). Reading her mind Siva confined 
her in the labyrinth of his matted hair for a number of years 
( 1 , 43 , 7 — 9). At the intercession of Bhagiratha released 
her into the Lake Vindu (1. 43. 10 — 11). Thence branched 
off into seven streams : viz- Hradint, Pavani, Nalinf to the 
east ; (I. 43. 12) ; as Sucaksu, Stta and 

Sindhu towards the west 1. 43. 13). The seventh followed 
Bhagiratha seated in a divine car (L 43. 14). The falling 
waters from the head of Sankara rushed forward with 
a tremendous noise (1. 43. 15). The world enriched by 
fishes, tortoises and porpoises (1. 43 16). The descent of 
the Gafiga from heaven watched by the Devarsis, 
Giindharvas, Yaksas, Siddhas and the Devas seated 
in cars and riding on horses and elephants with an unquiet 
mind (1. 43. 17 — 19). The motion of the river was some- 
times rapid, sometimes slow, sometimes high and at times 
low ; then sometimes a clash of waters would raise a part 
high up only to fall down again (L 43, 23 — 25). The 
water which fell on the body of Kara was considered 
holy by the Rsis, Gandharvas etc. (1. 43 . 26). The accursed 
beings who had fallen from heaven went again to heaven 
after taking a dip in the waters (1. 43. 27 — 28). The people 
were freed from sin and were pleased as soon as they bathed 
in the river (1. 43, 29 — 30). Bhagiratha showed the way, 
followed hard by the Gahga, next came the Devas, R^is, 
Daityas, Danavas, Raksasas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Kinnaras, 
N^as, Serpents and Apsaras who again were followed by 
the aquatic animals (I. 43. 31 — 33). Flooded the sacrificial 
area of Jahnu, who being angry drank off the waters (L 43. 
34 — 35). When the Devas, Gandharvas, and Rvsis pro- 
pitiated him by acknowledging Gahga to be his daughter, he 


released her by the way of the ears. Heace Gafiga is called 
Jahnavf as well (1, 43. 38K Resuming the journey she 
reached the pit dug by Sagara*s sons (1* 43 , 39 ). 

Thence she went to the nether world (1. 43 . 40 ) and washed 
away the piles of ashes to which the Sons of Sagara 
were reduced '(1.43 41). ( 1 . 43 . 33 ). 

(i* 43. 34^ (i* 43 . 

38). (1. 43, 39). .Brahman appeared before 

Bhagiratha as soon as the water of the Ganga had washed 
away the ashes (1. 44. 2). Called her the eldest daughter of 
Bhagiratha and named her after him, (1* 44. 5). 

Called also i%qssr«TT for traversing the three regions (1. 44.6). 
Crossed by Rama, Visvamitra etc. (1. 45. 8). Described 
(II. 50. 12—26). (II- 52. 3). Saluted by 

Stta and Lak?mana (IL 52 79). 

(II. 52. 85). (IL 52. 91). Crossed by the exiled 

Rama, Lak§mana and Sha near Srngaverapura (11. 52. 92), 
(IL 52, 101). Rama etc. proceeded towards the 
country where she met the Yamuna (IL 54. 2). Rama 
guessed from the noise produced by the mingling of the 
waters of the two rivers that they had arrived at their 
confluence (IL 54. 6.) On the confluence was situated the 
hermitage of Bharadvaja Rsi (IL 54. 8). 

(II‘ 54 22). Vasistha’s messengers crossed the 
river at Hastinapura (IL h8. 13). Bharata’s arrival at its 
confluence with the Sarasvati on his way back from Kekaya 
(II. 71. 5). Bharata crossed it at Pragvata (IL 71. 10). 
The high road built by Bharata ran up to banks of Gaaga 
(11.80.21). Bharata on his way to Citra-Kuta broke his journey 
on her bank (IL 83. 26). Crossed the river with the help of 
Guha (II. 89. 21). Crossed by Bharata on his way back from 
Citra*Kuta {ILl 13.21— *22). Sugrlva asked Vinata to go there 
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m quest of S!ta (IV.40.20). Accompanied Sagara when he 
appeared before Rama (VI, 22. 22). Rama’s ear passed 
accross — (VI.I23.5l). Flowed through the fifth atmospheric 
region (VII. 23 (d). 8). Called the when flowing 

through the eighth atmospheric region (VII. 23 (d), 
13 — 14). On their way to the hermitage crossed by Sits 
and Lakgmaija (VII. 46. 33). 

GAJa — P artook in the coronation ceremony of Sugrtva 
(IV.26.33). Laksmaria passed by his richly furnished house 
at Ki§kindha (IV.33.9). g[?lsrH Supplied Sugriva with 
3 krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 26). Sugriva wanted to send him 
to the south in search of Slta (IV. 41. 3). Having ransacked 
the Vindhyas, entered the Rk?a cave in search of water 
(IV. 50. 1-8). In response to Afigadi’s appeal told that he 
could jump 10 Yojanas (IV. 65. 3). Placed in charge of a 
wing of the expeditionary force by Rama (VI. 4. 33). Fought 
at the southern gate under Angada (VI. 41. 39-40). Ran 
about here and there defending the army (VI. 42. 31). 
Fought a duel with Tapana. (VI. 43. 5). Carefully 

guarded the Vanara army (VI. 47, 2-4). Wounded by Indrajit 
(VI. 73.44). Created by the Gods to help Rama (VI. 36. 
48), 

GANDHARVAS, The— Assembled at the Putrejti 
sacrifice of Daiaratha (I. 15. 4). Complained against the 
acts of high-handedness of Ravana to Brahman (I. 15. 
6 — 11). Ravaua was granted a boon by Brahman that he was 
not to be killed by a — (I. 15.13). Oppressed by Ravana 
(I. 15. 22). Destroyed by Ravana while disporting in the 
groves of the Nandana (I. 15- 23). Took refuge with Vi§iju 
(I. 15. 25). Praised him (I. 15. 32). The Devas requested by 
Brahman to produce Vanara children on — girls (I. 17. 5). 
Sang merrily on the birth of Rama etc. (I. 18. 17), Failed 
to bead the bovv of Janaka (1. 31. 9). Approached Brahman 
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to complain against Sagaya’s sons (L 39. 23-26). Watched 
the descent of the Gahga ■■ (L 43. 17). Touched, the holy 
water (L 43. 25). ■ .. 'Followed the course of the Gahga 
(L 43. 32). Pleased at the expiation of Ahalya's sin 
(L 49. 19). Lived in the hermitage of Vasistha (L 5L 23). 
Panic-stricken when Visvamitra got ready to discharge 
the Brahma weapon on Vasistha (L 56.15)* Approached 
Brahman and requested him to grant Visvamitra’s wishes 
(L 65. 9-18). Sang on the occasion of Rama's marriage 
(L 73. 38). Assembled to witness the duel between Rama 
and Parasu Rama (L 76. 10). Called on by Kaikeyi to 
witness the oath taken by Dasaratha (II. 11. 14-16). Their 
help sought for by Bharadvaja in the matter of entertaining 
the army of Bharata (11. 91. 16). Sang in the hermitage 
of Bharadvaja (IL 9L 26). Retired after taking leave of 
the IJsi next morning (IL 91. 82). Resided in the hermitage 
of Agastya fill. 11. 89). Prayed for the success of Rama 
in his fight against Khara (III. 23. 27-29). Came to witness 
the wonderful struggle (III. 24. 19-23). Grieved to find 
Rama wounded when the army of Khara delivered its first 
attack (IIL25. 15-16). Could not defeat Ravaoa in battle 
(HI. 32. 6). Ravana was not to meet his death at their 
hands (HI. 32. 18-19). Ravana came across groves peopled 
by (III. 35. 14 ; 20). Lived in the Janas thana 

(HI. 67. 6). 24 Krors lived on the Pari“Va.tra 
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ed Surasa to put obstruction in Hanuman's way so as to 
try his valour and skill (V. 1. 137-140). Haunted the 
aerial regions (V.L 167). Were pleased with the achieve- 
ments vof Hanuman in LafikS (V.54. 46). Were surprised 
to find Lanka destroyed by Hanuman (V. 54. 50.) Haunted 
the Arista hills (V.56. 36). Left them when they sank under 
the weight of Hanuman (V.56. 48)v Compared to blooming 
lotuses in the sky-sea (V.57. 1). Hastened to see the bridge 
when ready (VI. 22. 71.) Went into raptures when Rama 
killed Kumbhakarna (VL 67. 172), Assembled to witness the 
struggle between Makaraksa and Rama (VL 79. 25). Prayed 
for the welfare of the universe while Indrajit fought with 
Laksmana (VI. 89. 38). Protected Lak§maua while he was 
fighting with Indrajit (VI. 90. 63). Went into raptures 
when Indrajit was killed (VI. 90. 75), Danced with joy 
(VL 90. 85). Sighed a sigh of relief (VI. 90. 88). Praised 
the valour of Rama (VI. 93. 35). Grumbled when Ravana 
comfortably seated in a chairot fought with Rama on foot 
(VL 102. 5). Became deeply concerned when Ravana 
overpowered Rama (VI. 102. 30). Came to witness the 
the final combat between Rama and R^vaga (VL 102. 43 ; 
(VL 106. 19). Prayed for the safety of the cows and 
Brahmanas whengRama/ought.with Ravana {VL 107. 48-49). 
Witnessed the final struggle between Rama and Ravana 
(VL 107. 51). Returned home engaged in pleasant conver- 
sations (VL 112. 1-4). Saw Sita entering the fire (VL 116. 
31 ; 33). Sang on the occasion of Rama’s coronation 
(VI. 128.71). Praised Visnu when he went out to fight 
against Malyavan etc. (VIL 6. 68). Frequented the banks 
of the Mandakini (VIL 11 42) Witnessed the fight between 
Yaksas and the Raksasas (VII 15. 6)* Came to witness the 
straggle between Yama and Ravana (VIL 22. 17). Played 
on various musical instruments when Indra went out to fight 
14 
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Ravana (VII. 28. 26). Visited the Vindhyas along with their 
women folk (VII, 31. 16). Approached Brahman when Vayu 
withheld from blowing (VII. 35. 53). Accompanied Brah- 
man to propitiate Vayu (VII. 35. 64). Pitied Vayu on 
finding him engaged in nursing his wounded child (VII. 35. 
65). Heard the story as related by Narada (VII. 37 (d). 6). 
Greatly disconcerted at the discomfiture of Satrughna (VII. 
69.13). When Satrughna drew out the divine arrow to kill 
Lavaija (VII. 69. 16 — 19), losing the balance of mind, appro- 
ached Brahman (VIL69.20 — 21). Honored Rajatla for fear of 
incurring his displeasure (VII. 87. 5 — 6). 30 Krors ruled 

over the land watered by the Sindhu (VII. 100. 11 — 12), 
Fought with Bharata and Yudhajit to defend their country 
(VII. 101. 4 — 6). Destroyed to a man and their land 
annexed (VII. 101. 7 — 9). Having learnt the intention of 
Rama to retire from the world, their young ones came to 
his court- (VI I. 108. 19). Crowded on the bank of the Sarayu 
(VII. 110. 7). Expressed their joy on the return of 
Visnu (VII. 110. 14). 

GAHDHARVI— -A daughter of Surabhi (III. 14. 27). 
Mother of horses (III. 14. 28). 

GANDHAMADANA — TheVanara son of KuverajifiiTTq;^ 
(I. 17. 12). Partook in the coronation ceremony of Sugriva 
(IV. 26. 35). In response to Sugriva’s call joined him with ' 
Krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 29). Sugriva intended to send 
him to the south in search of Slta (IV. 41. 4). Approved of 
Aitgada’s proposal to ransack the southern regions once 
taore in search of Sfta (IV. 49. 11 — 14). Searched once 
more the Vindhyan forests and the Rajata Hills till exahusted 
(IV. 49. 15 — ^20)v< Entered the Rk?a cave in search of water 
(IV. 50. 1 - 8). in reply to Afjgada’s appeal said 

that he could leap across SO yojanas (IV. 65. 6). 

Placed itt charge of the left wing of the 



expeditionary force by Rama (VI. 4. 17). Placed in charge of 
the left flank of the army (VI, 24. 16), Ran about here 
and there protecting the army (VI, 42. 31). Attacked 
Kumbhakarija but was wounded (VI. 67.24 — 28), Wounded 
by Indrajit (VI. 73. 43). Killed the draught horses of 
Indrajit and demolished his chariot (VI. 89. 48 — 51). 
Greeted and honored by Rama (VII. 39. 20). 

GAY A — A powerful king who admitted the supremacy 
of Ravana (VII. 19,5). 

GAYA — Gaya, the king of the country, named it after 
him, founded the town that sons might relieve their ancestors 
from the gsjhell by paying a visit to it (II, 107. 11 — 13). 

GARULA — The sacrificial pit of Dasaratha was 
triangular in form like the Garula of golden wings (I. 14. 29). 
Visuu appeared riding on (I. 15. 1)7. Brother of 

Sumati, the younger queen of Sagara (I. 38, 4). Seen in the 
nether world by Am,4uraan, ; maternal uncle of 

his uncles, (1.41.16), Advised him 

to offer the water of the Ganga in memory of his ancestors 
(I. 41. 17, 21). gqiJJ : His stealing of the from the 

heaven referred to (II. 25. 33). His temple at Agastya’s 
hermitage visited by Rama (III. 12, 20). Son of Vinata 
(III 14. 32). Perched on the far-spreading branch of the 
banyan tree, with the contesting elephant and tortoise. The 
branch giving way under his weight, ate up both creatures 
out of pity for tho sages who were practising austerities 
d,own below (III. 35, 27-33). (III. 35. 29). 

(III. 35. 32). Being thus encouraged executed“his plan of 
stealing nectar from the well-protected mansion of Indra 
III. 35. 34-35). His house stood under a big Salmali tree 
in the Lohita sea and was built by Visva-karman (IV. 40 
39-40). Sampati traced -his origin to him (IV. 58. 27), 
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Son of Ari?ta Nemin. f^F?T: 

iSraiTJ (IV. 66. 4). Seen by'Jambavan many times, picking 
up huge snakes from the sea .(IV. 66. 5). One of the three 
eings who could cross the sea (V. 56. 9). Relieved Rama 
and Laksmaija of the coils of the SfliTTRI applied by Indra- 
ijt and then cured the wounds on their body (VL 50. 36-59). 

(VL 50. 44). In reply to Rama’s enquiries (Vi. 50. 41-44) 
introduced himself as his intimate friend and explained to 
him the difficulty of the situation he had been in, enumerated 
his services to him, advised him to fight considerately with the 
Rak?asas and then embracing him took his departure 
(VI. 50. 45-60). Went into raptures when Rama killed 
Kumbhakarcia (VI. 67. 172). Protected Laksmaija when 
he fought with Indrajit (VI. 90. 63). Came to witness the 
final combat between Rama and Ravaija (VI. 102. 43). 
Carried Vi-jiju on his back when he fought with MSlyavan 
etc (VII. 6. 66). Wounded by Malin on the forehead with 
a club (VII 7. 38), he took to fight (VII. 7. 3g). When 
the Rakfasas took to flight pursued and killed many of them 
VII. 7. 46-48). Malyavan having wounded Visiju, 

attacked him, but he put him to flight moving the wings 
furiously (VII. 8. 17-18). A denizen of the sixth atmosphere 
region (VII. 23(d) 10-11). HanUman swifter than — (VII. 
35. 26). Came to witness the oath — taking ceremony of Sita 
in Rama's court (VII. 37. 8). Expressed joy on the return 
of Vi?ou (Vil. 110. 14). 

GARGA — Witnessed the oath-taking ceremony of Sitl 
in Rama’s court (VII. 96. 4). 
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It has been explained above that Evidence is of four 
kinds — (I) Documentary, (2) Oral, (3) Possession and 
(4) Ordeals. 

We shall now deal with each of these four in detail. 

(.d) Boeuments. 

1. Document is of two kinds— (a) written by oneself, 
(b) written by another. — (Narada, 4. 135) 

Document is of two kinds — (a) written by the common 
people, (b) written by the King. — (Vashisfha, app, 10) 

Document is of three kinds — (a^ written by the King, 
(b) written in public, by a public scribe, (c) written by the 
party himself. — (Brhaspati, 8-3). 

Document is of three kinds — (a) Attested by the King, 
(b) attested by witnesses, (c) unattested.— (Vi?iju, 7-1-3!. 

Notes. 

The first division of Document is into — (A) Written by the 
King, Royal Edict, and (B) Written by the Common People ; 
and of the latter there are two divisions — (a) written by oneself 
(unattested) and (b) written by another (and attested),— (MitS- 
ksara, on 2^84). 

(A) Document Written by the King— Royal Edict. 

2. Of the Royal Edict, there are three divisions — 

(a) Dsnapcetra, Royal Grant, (b) Prasada-lehha, mark of Royal 
Favour, and (c) Jaya-palra, Decree. — (Brhaspati 8). 

The Royal Edict is of four kinds— (a) Grant, 

(b) Decree, (c) Proclamation of Commands, and (d) Request 
addressed to Teachers and other respectable persons. 
— (Vashiftha, in Apararka, p. 683; and Vlramitrodaya, 
Vyavabara, p. 195)^ 



3. Having made a gift of a tract of land or the like, 
the king should cause a formal grant to be executed on a 
copper-plate, or a piece of cloth, stating the name of the 

place, the king’s three ancestors,— of the king’s mother, of 

the king himself,— containing the statement ‘This grant has 
been made to A, belonging to such and such a Vedic School’, - 
it is to be as endurable as the Sun and the Moon ; it is to 
descend, by right of inheritance, to the son, grandson and'' 

more remote descendants, as a gift which should never be 

cut down or taken away, and is to be entirely exempt from 
all reductions. — (Brhaspati 8. 12-14). 

When the king has made a gift of land, or of royalties,* he 
should have a document written up, for the purpose of making 
the gift recognised by future kingst— (Yajnavalkya 3. 18). 

Either on a piece of cloth, or on a copper-plate, the 
king shall get written a deed of gift,— mentioning thereon 
the names of himself and of his ancestors,^ the exact extent 
of the gift, the§ boundaries of the land given away, and the 
Era — (Yajna. 3. 19). 

To those upon whom the king has bestowed land, he 
must give a document, for the information of future kings— 
which must be written on a piece of cloth or copper-plate, 
and must contain the names of bis an cestors, a declaration 

® Entitling the donee to receive a fixed portion out of every 
load of merchandise imported — [^pararka]. 

Assigning to the Donee a fixed share out of the produce of 

every plot of land — (Mitaksara). 

t Such gifts can be made only by kings ; they cannot be 

transferred by the Donees. 

X And of the Donees — Says the Mitaksara. 

§ Thus the Mitaksara ; according to Apararka •Describing the 

evil effects of interfering with the gift.’ 


of the condition of the land, imprecations upon those who 

would seek to appropriate the gift.— (Vistju 3. 82). 

4. The grant shall be attested by the king and bear 
his seal.— (Ysjnavalkya 3. 19). 

The grant shall be sealed by the king. (Vispu 3. 82). 

A document is said to be ‘attested by the king when 
*it is written, by his order, by the Royal Scribe, and signed 
by the Chief Judge in his own hand.— (Vi?nu, 7. 3). 

The Grant should be written by the Minister, and sealed 
and signed by the king himself.— (Vashi§tha, in Apararka 
p. 683 and Vtramitrodaya — Vyavahara, p. 195). 

The Royal Grant is genuine when supported by the royal 
seal, witnesses and the king’s signature— (Katyayana in 
Apararka p. 684)* 

The Royal Scribe, who writes out treaties, should write 
the grant on copper-plate or on cloth.-(Vashi§tha.Vira.Vyava. 

p. 193). 

The King, in his own hand, shall attest the grant, saying 
‘This is agreed to by me, the king, the son of so and so . 

The Grant shall be attested by the Minister with the 
remark — ‘I know this’. — (Brhaspati 8. 16). 

» ' The grant shall be provided with the king’s seal with a 
precise statement of the year, month, fortnight and date. Such 
a document is called the “Royal Edict”.— (Brhaspati 8. 17). 

I 5, When the King, satisfied with the faithful services, 
valour and other good qualities of a person, bestows upon 
him landed or other property, the document conveying this 
gift is called ^ProaadalikUta’ , Mark of Royal Favour. 
(Brhaspati 8-18) 
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6 . The document that -establishes a claim, recording 
the four parts of the judicial proceedings, and bearing the 
Royal Seal, is called Jayapatra^ ^Decree’.— (Brhaspati 8-19). 

To the mao who has proved his claims to a property, ' 
movable or immovable, the King shall grant the Decree, 
wherein shall be set forth the plaint, the rejoinder, the 
evidence and pleadings, its examination, the law-texts bearing 
upon the question, and the final decision. — ‘(Vyasa — in Vira — 
Vyava P. 194). 

7. If there is agreement among the members of the court, 
then alone is the Decree final and absolute, — If there is 
disagreement, the matter should be regarded as open to 
investigation. — (Narada, 3-17). 

8. Members of the Court are to append their 
signature to the Decree — (Manu quoted in Mitak§ara). 

9. One suit having been decided, if there are otb®r 
suits similarly circumstanced, the decision arrived at in the 
former case becomes applicable to the latter also. This 
application of the former decision is a particular kind of 
Decree, called *Pa8/^{?A5^&^^*a’~(Katyayana-in-Vtra-Vyava, 
p, 193 and Parasharamadhava-Vyava-p. 90). 

10. Documents written by common people are written 
by a public scribe, in a public place, and set forth the name 
and genaeology of the king, the name of the year, month, 
fortnight and date; the caste and names of the parties and 
their fathers, the property involved, rates of interest and so 
forth. — (Vyasa-in Parasharamadhava- Vyava, p. 92). 

11. Documents written by the Common people are of 
seven kinds, dealing with — (1) Partition, (2) Gift, (3) Purchase, 
(4) Mortgage, (5) Convention or Agreement, (6) Bondage, 
and ;7) Debt. 

15 
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There are eight varieties — (1) (7^ii&afa~written by a 
public scribe employed by the Debtor and the Creditor^ 
setting forth the declarations of both parties— along with 
the names of their fathers and their witnesses ; — (2) Svaha&ia 
— written by the debtor in his own hand, not attested by 
witnesses; — (3) Upagata^ — the* document, written by a 
scribe or by the creditor himself, and admitted by the debtor 
— ‘(4) Jdhipatra, mortgage-deed ; — (5) Krayapatra — Deed of 
Sale; — (6) iS'iAfepaira-a document setting forth the conventions 
of the learned, of the Trade guilds, and of citizens and 
villagers ; — (7) SandMpatra — document embodying the 

compromise arrived at by the interposition of the elders 
before whom a certain accusation has been laid, — setting 
forth the facts of the case (8) Shuddhipatra — Document of 
Absolution, awarded to a man who, having been accused of 
a wrong act, has cleared himself by the performance of 
penance. — (Vyasa in Parasharamadhava — Vyava-p. 92), 

Slmdpatra is the document setting forth the delimitation 
of disputed boundaries, as recorded by the King, after 
due investigation, mentioning the names of witnesses through 
whom the decision has been arrived at. — (Visnu 8. 255), 

12. When a certain understanding has been arrived 
at by the parties voluntarily, a deed should be drawn up, 
attested by witnesses — the name of the creditor being 
entered first ; t— it shall mention the month, fortnight, and 
;date, — the name, caste, goira, Vedic School, father’s 
name of the parties, t — (Yajnayalkya 2* 84—85). 

* So explained by Katyayana (Parasharamadhava — ^Vyava. 

p. 92). 

t Then, the name of the Debtor — ^says Vishvarupa. 

J Also the propel ty concerned, its extent and sm forth— 
says the Mitiksara. 
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12. Caste^ names, residence, substance, amount, rate 
of interest, year, month, fortnight, date — these should 
be mentioned in the document. — (Vyasa in Apararka,P. 685)r 

13. When the transaction is complete, the debtor 

shall attest the document in his own hand, with the 

words — ^ What is here set forth is admitted by me A, 
the son of B. — (Yajda. 2-86). ■ 

14. The document shall be attested by witnesses in 
their own hands, who shall add their own and their father’s 
names, adding ^ I am witness to the transaction ’ ; the 
number of witnesses shall be an odd one. * — (Yajna 2 — 87). 

15. The Scribe shall write down his own and his 

father^s name — adding that he has written the document 
at the request of both parties.— (Yajiia. 2 — 88). 

16. If the debtor happen to be illiterate, he should 

have his attestation written by another person, in the 
presence of literate witnesses.— (Narada.—Apararka P, 685). 

17. If the witnesses to a transaction are illiterate, their 
attestation shall be written by another person, in the 
presence of literate witnesses. — (Do). 

18. A document is valid even when not attested by 
.witnesses, if it is written by the party himself, — except 

when it has been written by force or through deception, t 
—(Yajna.) 



* This according to Apararka, which accepts the reading 
‘ asanah *. — Vishvarfipa, with the same reading, fixes the number 

at thre& only, quoting the test ^hkhye tu paramanmyak\ 

The Mitaksara reads ‘samaii’, and explains it to mean that 
the witnesses should be of ^qual status. 

t Or Temptation, anger, fear intoxication and also forth-^ 

adds the Mitikfari.' 




There are eight varieties— (1) Ghthara — written by a 
public scribe employed by the Debtor and the Creditor, 
setting forth the declarations of both parties — along with 
the names of their fathers and their witnesses ; — (2) Svahmta 
— written by the debtor in his own hand, not attested by 
witnesses; — (3) Upagata, — the* document, written by a 
scribe or by the creditor himself, and admitted by the debtor 
— (4) Jdhipatra, mortgage-deed ; — (5) Kragapatra — Deed of 
Sale; — (6) 8tMtipatra-& document setting forth the conventions 
of the learned, of the Trade- guilds, and of citizens and 
villagers ; — (7) Sandhipatra — document embodying the 
compromise arrived at by the interposition of the elders 
before whom a certain accusation has been laid, — setting 
forth the facts of the case ; — (8) SJmddMpatra — Document of 
Absolution, awarded to a man who, having been accused of 
a wrong act, has cleared himself by the performance of 
penance. — (Vyasa in Parasharamadhava — Vyava-p. 92). 

Simapatra is the document setting forth the delimitation 
of disputed boundaries, as recorded by the King, after 
iiue investigation, mentioning the names of witnesses through 
whom the decision has been arrived at. — (Visnu 8. 255). 


12. When a certain understanding has been arrived 
at by the parties voluntarily, a deed should be drawn up, 
attested by witnesses — the name of the creditor being 
entered first ; t — it shall mention the month, fortnight, and 
.date, — the name, caste, gotra, Vedic School, father’s 
name of the parties. + — (Yajnavalkya 2. 84 — 85). 

* So explained by KfitySyana (Parasharamadhava — ^Vyava. 
p. 93). 

t Then, the name of the Debtor — ^says Vishvarapai 
. JAlso the propel ty concerned, its extent and.s® forth— 
fays the Mitiksara, 



12* Caste, names, residence, substance, amount, rate 
of interest, year, month, fortnight, date — these should 
be mentioned in the document, — (Vyasa in Apararka,P. 685)* 


13, When the transaction is complete, the debtor 
shall attest the document in his own hand, with the 
words — ^ What is here . set forth is -admitted by me A, 
the son of B. — (Yaiila. 2-*86).* 


14. The document shall be attested by witnesses in 
their own hands, who shall add their own and their father’s 
names, adding ‘I am witness to the transaction*; the 
number of witnesses shall be an odd one. ^ — (Yajna 2 — 87). 

15. The Scribe shall write down his own and his 
father’s name — adding that he has written the document 
at the request of both parties.~(Yajha. 2 — 88). 

16. If the debtor happen to be illiterate, he should 
have his attestation written by another person, in the 
presence of literate witnesses.— (Narada,~Apararka P. 685}. 

17. If the witnesses to a transaction are illiterate, their 
attestation shall be written by another person, in the 
presence of literate witnesses. — (Do). 

18. A document is valid even when not attested by 
witnesses, if it is written by the party himself, — except 
when it has been written by force or through deception. + 
—(Yajna.) 


* This according to Apararka, which accepts the reading 
‘ asanah \ — Vishvarupa, with the same reading, fixes the number 
at thre4 only, quoting the test Hekhye tu parama$traya\i\^ 
The Mitaksara reads ‘samafP, and explains it to mean that 
the witnesses should be o/ 

t Or Temptation, anger, fear intoxication and also forth-^ 

adds the MitSkfara* , 


19. D'ocuments are of two kinds — written by the party 
biiBselfj and writtm for him by another scribe : the former 
is valid without witnesses, the latter requires attesting 
witnesses— (Narada 4. 135.) 

20. A document is said to be attested by witnesses 
whai, having been written anywhere by any one, it is 
attested by witnesses in their own hands. (Visou. 7. 4.) 

21. A document is said toheumUeMed when it has 
been written by the party himself and bears the signature 
of no witnesses. (Vmu 7. 5.) 

22. If the defendant urges that the document 
was not written by the ^ribe therein mentioned, nor attested 
by witnesses there named, such a document is suspected of 
being forged (Katyayana in Apararka p. 689 ) 

23. If the genuineness of a document is in doubt, it 
^ould be tested by means of the following corroborative proofs: 
(a) by comparing the suspected writing with the writing 
erf .the party on a dccument admittedly in his hand— writing, 

: — (b) Tukti-pr^pti (Probability ^ of ownership), — (c) Kriya 
(Evidence adduced in regular suit), — (dl Ohihna (peculiarities 
of hand- writing or seal), — (e) iSambandha (previous business — 
relationship between the parties) ,“(f) Agama (proof of purchase 
or other sources of ownership of the creditor, t) 

* Vishvarupa, Apararka and Mayukha take and 
, ^separately ; the former as *such reasoning as that 'the debtor was 
m need at the time when the creditor was advancing loans/ and 
the latter as ‘Co-residence , ot the parties. ^ ‘Absence of undue 
force’-— (Vishvarupa), 

t Vishvarupa takes separately, as stan«Kng for sUcih 

of .folse whnesses’ or ^hourntf of ti*. scribe’ 
and so forth. Apararka takes it as standing fwr 
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24. If a doubt should exist as to the authenticity of a 
iocument, its authenticity may be established by examining 
the handwriting of the party, the tenor of the document, 
peculiar marks, circumstantial evidence and probabilities of the 
case. (Narada 4.143 and Visou 7.12). 

25 If a document is signed by a stranger, and is meant 
for a different purpose, it should be examined, if suspected 
of being authentic, in regard to the connection of the 
parties, the probability of the title and by reasonable inference 
(Narada, 4 I 44 ). 

26. In the case of the document alleged to be in the 
handwriting of the defendant, — its genuineness is to be tested 
by comparing it with his handwriting ; if it is attested by 
witnesses, it is tested by examining these witnesses.— 
(Katyayana in Apararka P. 689). 

27. If the Debtor, the witnesses and the scribe are 
all dead, -the genuineness of the document shall be tested by 
comparing the writings on the document with the writing 
of the persons on documents admitted to be in their hand- 
writing. — (Katyayana ; also Visi.iu 7.13 in Apararka, P. 689.) 

28. The genuineness of a document is to be tested by 
making the parties write something and comparing that 
writing with the alleged signatures on the document. 
(Katyayana in Vira-Vyava, P.198.) 

29. If the debtor denies execution of the deed, the 
decision shall be taken on the issue of an ordeal — (Harita in 
Mitafeara 2. 92), 

30. When a document has been seen by the debtor, 
and he has made no protest against it for twenty years, 
then the document becomes free from all defects and fully 
substantiated. — (Katyayana in Vira — Vyava. P. 198) 


3L An old document, — if it has not been shown or 
spoken of for a long time, — and. both parties are -dead,— it 
cannot be regarded as valid unless it is covered by a mortgage* 
— (Vyasa in Apararka P. 692). 

32. A bond ceases to be valid if the witneses, the 
creditor and the debtor are all dead, — unless its validity can 
be established by the existence of a pledge (Narada 4.138.) 

33. If a document has not been shown, or mentioned, 
for thirty years — it cannot be regarded as valid, even though 
the attesting witnesses be living— (Brhaspati. 8-29) . 

34. If, after the ceasing of the accruing of interest, 
the document is not shown to the debtor, nor payment 
demanded of him, — the document is treated as of doubtful 
validity.— (Brhaspati, 8-30). 

35. If the document has been produced in due time, 
— ^and the demand has been repeatedly urged and publicly 
proclaimed, — it remains valid for ever ; even after the 
death of witnesses. — (Narada 4-140). 

36. If the debt has been paid in part, — or if demand 
for payment has been made, — the document should be 
regarded as valid, even though the attesting witnesses may be 
dead. — (Narada in Apararka, R 689;. 

37. A document which is unknown and has never 
been heard of before, does not obtain validity, when it is 

brought forward ; even though witnesses be living. 

( Narada 4. 141 ). 

38. What is given by force, what is enjoyed by force, 
what has been written by force, --all this Manu has declared 
to be void. — ( Manu 8, 168 ). 

. . 39. A document written under constraint, or under a 
deception, does not hold good.— (Yajfia 2* 89)* 
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40. A document becomes defective by the defective- 
ness of witness, and of scribe, or by the detection of some 
deception on the part of either party to the transaction. — 

41. When even a single witness entered in the deed is 
disreputable and censured ( by the public ), — the deed is 
invalidated.— ( Brhaspati 8. 24 ). 

42. Where the scribe is found to be disreputable and 
censured ( by the public) — the deed is invalidated. — 

(Brhaspati 8‘. 24). 

43. A document written by the debtor in his own hand, 
and not attested by witnesses, cannot be accepted as valid, 
unless it is admitted by the party alleged to have written 
it.— ( Katyayana in Apararka, P. 686 ). 

44. That document is valid which is not adverse to the 
customs of the country, the contents of which are in 
accordance with the rules regarding Pledge, and which is 
consistent in import and language.~(Narada, 4. 136 and 
Visuu 7. 11). 

45. That document which violates local customs, which 
is couched in ambignous language or incoherent, or executed 
by a person who had no right over the property concerned,— 
is not valid.— (Katyayana in Apararka P. 686) 

46. A document spoilt by fire, or executed very 
long ago, or soiled with dirt, or intended for a short period 
only, or containing mutilated syllables, is false. — (Brhas- 
pati 8“25) 

47. An old document, too bright-inked — or a recent 
document, too dim — inked, — ^should be regarded as forged.— 

(Brhaspati in Parashara madhava — Vyava. 95). 

48. An unattested document, if caused to be written 

by force, makes no evidence ; neither does a fraudulent 
iocuiBent ; nor n document, though attested, which is S 


vitiated by the signature of a witness who has been bribed^ 
or of one who is of bad character ;■ or one written by a 
scribe who is of bad character, or bribed ; or one executed 
by a minor, or by a dependent person, or by one intoxicated 
or insane, or by one in bodily danger, or in fear,—(Visnii 7. 
6 - 10 ) 

49. That document is invalid which has been written by 
a person intoxicated, by one charged with a crime, by a 
woman, or by a child, — or that which has been, caused to be 
written by force, by intimidation or by deception (Narada, 
4-137) 

50. A document executed by a mad man or an idiot or an 
infant, or one who has absconded from fear of the King, 
or one tormented by fear, is not invalidated (by impossibility 
to produce its author). — But as a rule, a document executed 
by a dying person, or one oppressed with fear, or a suffering 
person, or a woman, or an intoxicated person, or a distress;^ 
parson, or at night, or by frand or force — does not hold 
good. --(Brhaspati 8, 22-23) 

5L If objections taken against the validity of a 
document are not answered, the man producing it is to be 
fined the first ammercement. — (Katyayana in Vira. Vyava 
P. 199). 

52. If a man alleges a document to be a forgery, but 
it is proved to be genuine, he should have his tongue, hands 
and feet cut off (Vyasa in Vira. Vyava P. 199). 

53. If the original document happen to be in an 
inaccessible place, or is found to be written illegiblj , or has 

been lost, or has its writing rubbed off, or damaged, or 
burnt, or torn, — then another document should be executedt 

♦By insects --says Vishvarupa. 

, by the King or by the' parties themseiveil---Vi«bm- 

V This .can bt done only if there irn m agremmut imtwmi 


54. If the document is in a remote country, tom, or 
stolen, or illegible, — then, if it is in existence, time should be 
given for producing it ; — if it does not exist, then the case has 
to be decided on the strength of witnesses to the transaction. — 
(Narada 4,142). 

55. If a document is split, torn, stolen, effaced, lost, or 
badly written, — another document has to be executed — 
(Narada 4,146). 

56. The document written publicly, by the public 
scribe and attested by witnesses is more reliable than that 
written by the party himself, and not attested by witnesses ; 
and the Royal Edict is more reliable than the former — 
(Vyasa in Apararka 691). 

57. Documentary Evidence is superior to oral evidence 
and ordeal. — (Kutyayana in Apararka P. 692) 

58. Documentary evidence can be rebutted only by 
documentary evidence, and never by the oral deposition of 
even a large number of witnesses. (Ibid.) 

59. Documentary evidence is rebutted by documentary 
evidence, and oral by the oral, — (Samvarta in Vira-Vyava 
P. 201) 

60. A document can be annulled only by a document ; 
Document is superior to witnesses. — (Nirada 1-145) 

61. A Document is not over-ruled either by witnesses 
or by ordeal, — ( Brhaspati 8.31) 

parties. If there is disagreement, then there should be a regular 
suit ; and in that case, the parties should be given time to produce 
the document. If the document cannot be produced, the case 
has to be decided on the basis of the deposition of witnesses. 

If no witnesses are available, recourse must be had to ordeal, 
Mitahsara. 
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62. No decision should be taken on the basis of 
Documents alone.— -(Vyasa in Vira-Vyava, p, 197). 

63. The validity of a document becomes diminished by 

neglect, if it is neither' shown nor read; out publicly. 

(Bfhaspati 8.31). 

64. In disputes regarding immovable property,-—? s to 
sale or mortgage or partition or gift or purchase, — no claims 
can be established without Documentary Evidence — ( Marichi 
in Parasharamadhava-Vyava— p. 93 ). 

65. When the debtor has made a part-payment of the 
debt, he should enter that on the back of the deed ; — the 

creditor also should write down there in his oun hand. ‘I 

have received this.’ — (Yajnavalkya 2. 93). 

66. When only a part of the debt has been repaid, and 
the document is not at hand, the creditor shall give a receipt 
for what he has received. — (Visiju 6, 26). 

67. When the entire debt has been repaid, either the 
document shall be torn off, or the Creditor shall give to the 
debtor an acquittance-receipt.* — (Yajiia. 2. 94). 

68. A written contract having been fulfilled, the 
documentrshould be torp.— (Visnu 6. 25). 

69. What has been lent in the presence of witnesses- 
should be repaid also in the presence of witnesses. — (Yaina 
2. 94). 

70. A debt contracted before witnesses should be 
discharged before witnesses.— ( Visiju 6-24.) 

(B) ORAL EVIDENCE : WITNESSES 

li INTRODUCTORY — In doubtful cases, when 
two parties are quarrelling with one another, the truth has 

’ . i option has with the Creditor— says I Vishvarupa. 
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to be gathered from the deposition - of witnesses, whose 
knowledge is based upon what they have seen, heard or learnt, 
(a) (Quoted as ‘ Mann ' in Parasharamadhava Vya. p. 64 ; 

.Narada 1,147) 

2. In disputed cases, the truth shall be established by 
means of witnesses,— (Gautama 13. 1 ) 

3. A witness is so called because he has directly seen 
or heard, — (Manu 8 . 74 and Vi§nu). " 

4. What the man has actually perceived in the presence 
of the parties to the suit — his deposition to that alone should 
be admitted as evidence — (Brhaspati in Vira-Vya-p, 142). 

WHO CAN BE WITNESSES ? 

5. Householders, men with male issue, respectable 
native Ksattriyas, Vaishyas or Shudras are competent, when 
called by a suitor, to give evidence.-— (Manu 8 . 62) 

6 . Trustworthy men of all the four castes may be made 
witnesses in law-suits, — men who are fully conversant with 
morality and are free from covetousness, — (Manu 8 . 63), 

7. Women should give evidence for women ; for twice- 
born men, similar twice-born men ; virtuous Shudras for 
Shudras men of the lowest castes for the lowest. — (Manu, 
8 , 68 ), 

8 . Any person who has personal knowledge of the facts 
in question may give evidence. — (Manu 8 . 69)^ 

9. He should be considered as a witness who has wit- 
nessed a deed with his own eyes or ears. — (Narada 1.148).t 

"^What is meant is * any one who has a knowledge of 
facts bearing on the case, acquired by any of the valid means of 
cognition/ — Vira-Vya. ,p, 143 , 

- - fThe term takes the affix in the sense of ‘one' who 

sees directly*— •{Pinini 5 . 2 . 91 .) . , - ■ . 
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10. Witnesses shall be of honourable family,* straight- 
forward, and of unexceptionable descent. — (Narada 1.153). 

11. In family-quarrels, members of the family shall 
be witnesses— (Narada 1.153). 

12 . Brahmapas, Vaishyas, Ksattriyas or irreproachable 
Shudras shall be witnesses: each of these for members 
of the same caste ; — or all of them may be witnesses for 
all.— (Narada 1.154).t 

13. For trade-guilds, artisans or merchants shall be 
witnesses ; members of an association shall be witnesses for 
their co-members ; women for women.— (Narada 1.155). 

14. Persons devoted to austerities, charitable persons, 
persons of noble families, truthful persons, persons having great 
regard for virtue, straightforward persons, persons with 
sons, wealthy persons, persons engaged in the performance 
of acts prescribed in the scriptures; — either according 
to jdti or varpa, or all for all,— (Yajna, 2.68-69). 

15. Women should give evidence for women, only in 
cases between women, or in matters concerning the 
female sex, which they alone may be supposed to know. — 
(Vashlstha 16,30).J 

16. Those may be witnesses who are in the habit of 
performing religious duties taught in the scriptures, free from 

* ‘MaulaA—bora of well-known and respectable families 

Kalpataru in Vira. Vya p. 1 47 , 

t The Brahmana has been excluded, as it is his duty to be 
constantly engaged in teaching and study, which would be 
disturbed-Medhai. So he should be called as a witness only 
when no others are available— adds Vira-Vya p. 148. 

< r t- When one . crfiitbe parties is a then alone female 

wftaesses aire admissiWe.— Medha.^ ^ 
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greed and malice, of respectable parentage, irreproach* 
able, zealous in performing austerities, liberal-minded and 

sympathetic— (BThaspa 

17. Witnesses shall be faultless as regards the perforr 
mance of their duties, worthy to be trusted by the king, and 
free from love and hatred. — (Gautama 13-2).^ 

18, Persons not mentioned (in the plaint) may also give 
evidence, — -(Gautama 13.8), 

19, Descendants of a noble race, virtuous, wealthy, 
sacrificers, zealous in the practice of austerities, having male 
issue, well-versed in sacred law, studious, veracious, learned in 
the three Vedas and aged— shall be witnesses. — (Visuu 8.8), 

20. Shrotriyas, men of unblemished form, of good 
character, men who are holy and love truth, are fit to be 
witnesses, — or any men can bear testimony for any other t 
men. — Women shall be witnesses regarding women ; twice- 
born men, regading twuce-born men of the same caste; good 


These are to be regarded as competent witnesses only when 
they have been cited as such by the parties; those who come and 
volunteer to give evidence are not real witnesses. — (Mednatithi on 
Manu 8. 52,) . 

t gender — ^Yama^'* caste, — [Yishmrupa — yathajdtif) 

means that the witnesses should be of the same caste as the 
parties, io cases where both parties are of the same caste ; if the 
parties are of different castes, then the witnesses are * to be 
^yatlimafnamY i. e. in the order of the castes.— 

stands for the secondary mixed castes, Ambastha’ and the 
rest, and ‘Pafwa* for the primary castes, Brihma^a and the rest. 
For Brihma^a parties there should be Brahmava witnesses and 
so forth, * Or i.e. if witnesses of the same caste as the parties 
are not available then, * all * may depose Tor air, — 


ShQdras for ShQdras and men of low birth for low-caste 
men.— (Vashistha 16.25-30). 

21. Men of the four castes who have sons may be 
witnesses ; excepting Shrotriyas, the king, ascetics, and those 
who are destitute of human intellect. — (Baudhsyana 1.19.13). 

22. A person who is possessed of good qualities may be 
called as a witness and shall answer the questions put to him 
according to the truth. — (Apastamba 2.11,29.7). 

23. In the case of anything done in the interior of a 
house or in a forest, — or in a case of injury to the body, — any 
person who may have seen it with his eyes — may give 
evidence. — (Manu 8. 69). 

24. In the event of proper witnesses not forthcoming, 
evidence may be given by a woman, by a minor, by an aged 
person, by a pupil, by a relative, by a slave, or by a servant. 
— The deposition of these persons is to be rejected as false 
only if it is found' to be incoherent or bears signs of 
corruption. — Manu 8.70 — 71).* 

25. In cases of violence, theft, adultery, defamation 
and assault, the competence of witnesses shall not be examined 
too strictly. — (Manu 8.72, Narada 1.189). 

26. In cases of adultery, theft, assault, defamation and 
crimes, all men can be admitted as witnesses. — (Yajaa. 
2.72). 


’ *These are admissible as witnesses only when they are found 
to be free from such disqualifications as prejudice, wickedness 
and so forth. (Apararka p. 671). Women are admissible only in 
cases where they can be questioned immediately, on the spot, 
before any one has had time to tamper trith their too susceptible 
8?iadi (Medhi oo-S-Toi) ; 
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27. In suits of grave chafacter, slaves and other 

i incompetent witnesses may be admitted. — '(NSrada. 1,188). 

28. A slave, one who is blind, or deaf, or leprous, 
women, children, aged persons — these have been held to be 

i competent witnesses in criminal cases, if they are not 

I' prejudiced — (Ushanas in Mayukha, p, 37). 

WHO CANNOT BE WITNESSES. 

29. Those persons should not be made witnesses who 
are not trustworthy, or who neglect their duties; nor the 
covetous; nor those who have an interest in the suit; nor familiar 
friends and companions or enemies (of the parties), nor persons 

. formerly convicted of perjury, nor persons suffering from severe 

I illness, nor those tainted by mortal sin. — The king cannot be 

I made a witness, nor mechanics and actors, nor a Shrotriya, nor 

^ a student of the Veda, nor an ascetic retired from the world ; 
— nor one wholly dependent, nor one of bad fame, nor a 
Dasyu, nor one who follows forbidden occupations, nor an 
aged man, nor an infant, nor a single man, nor a man of 
i the lowes’t castes, nor one deficient in a sense-organ, — nor 

; one extremely grieved, nor one intoxicated, nor a lunatic, 

nor one tormented by hunger or thirst, nor one oppressed by 
fatigue, nor one tormented by derise, nor a wrathful man, 
i nor a thief. — (Manu 8,63 — 67). 

;| 30. Incompetent witnesses have been declared to be of 

: five kinds.-Excluded by a text of law, on account of depravity, 

! on account of contradiction, on account of uncalled — for 

; > deposition and on account of intervening decease. — Learned 

i Brahmaijas, devotees, aged persons and ascetics are those 

I excluded by the text of law, — Thieves, robbers, dangerous 

; characters, gamblers, and assassins are incompetent on 

account of depravity.* — If the statements of witnesses 

•‘Sahasa ’-stands for murder here ; though the name includes 


summoaed by the ’king 'do Bot agree, they are rendered 
incompetent by reason.- of contradiction, — He who, without 
being cited as a witness, volunteers to make a deposition, 
is unworthy to be a witness, — If the claimant happen 
to die, the witness ■ previously cited by him is rendered 
incompetent by reason of .decease. — (NSrada 1.157—162), 

31 . Those persons should not be examined as witnesses 
who are interested in a suit; nor friends, nor associates, nor 
enemies (of parties),^ nor notorious criminals, nor persons taint- 
ed with a mortal sin.— Nor a slave, nor an impostor, nor one 
not admitted to Shraddhas, nor a superannuated person, nor 
a woman, nor a child, nor an oil-pressor, nor one intoxicated, 
nor a lunatic, nor a gambler, nor one who sacrifices for a 
village-community.— Nor one engaged in a long journey, nor a 
merchant travelling over transmarine countries, nor an ascetic, 
nor one sick or deformed, nor a single person, nor a learned 
Brahmaua, nor one who neglects religious duties, nor a 
eunuch, nor an actor. — Nor an atheist, nor an apostate, 
nor one who has forsaken his wife or his fire, nor one who 
makes illicit offerings, nor an adversary, nor a spy, nor a 

theft, defamation and assault also, yet these, being mentioned by 
themselves, cannot be included in ‘Crime’ ‘ Sahasak (Apardr&d,) 

Theft and the rest, mentioned separately, are meant for such 
of these acts as are done secretly; and ‘ jSd/iasa ’ stands for all 
those acts when done openly, in defiance of all laws and restraints. 

This implication is accepted by Apararka also. 

Vishvamitra notes that what is implied is that only eye-wit- 
nesses are admissible as evidence, in cases of theft &c. 

Persons having money-dealings with either of the two parties, 

(Medha^^"' ■ ■ ‘ 

^ Friends, enemies and persons of proved dishonesty are not 
admissible in any case. (Medha. Manu 871). 
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relative^ nor a uterine brother*— Nor. one who 1ms been 
proved to be m evil-doer, nor one who lives by poison, nor 
a snake-catcher, not a poisoner, nor an incendiary, nor a 
ploughman, nor the son of a Shudra woman, nor one who 
has committed a minor offence**---Nor one oppressed by 
fatigue, nor a ferocious mao, nor one who has relinquished 
all worldly desires, nor one who is penniless, nor a member 
of the lowest castes, nor one leading a bad life, nor a 
student before completion of his study, nor an oilman, nor a 
puller of roots not one possessed by an evil spirit, nor an 
enemy of the king, nor a weather-prophet, nor an astrologer, 
nor a malicious person, nor one self- sold, nor one who has 
a limb too little, nor one who makes a living by his wife 5 — 
nor one who has black nails or black teeth, nor one who 
betrays his friends, nor a rogue, nor a wine-dealer, nor a 
juggler, nor an avaricious man, nor an enemy of trading 
companies or of guilds ; — nor one who takes animal life, 
nor a leather-manufacturer, nor a cripple, nor an outcast, 
nor a stager, nor a quack, nor an apostate, nor a robber, nor a 
king's attendant ; — nor a Brahmai.ia who sells human beings, 
cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water or butter, nor a 
member of a twice-born caste addicted to usury ; — nor one 
who neglects his duties, or the head of a caste or guild ; 
nor one who serves low people, nor one who quarrels with his 
father, nor one who causes dissension.— (Narada L177 — i87)* 

32. The mother's father, the father's brother, the wife's 
brother and maternal uncle, a brother, a friend and a son-in-law 

If the king were to give evidence, he would be regarded as 
partial. Artisans and the rest are likely to suffer in business if 
they gave evidence for or against people. (Medha). 

#Servant engaged on fixed wages, as explained in the Nirukta; 

< It does not here stand for robber or thief ; it may stand for 
a hard-hearted person. ’ (Medha). 
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--are inadmissible as . witnesses in all disputes, — Persons 
addicted to adultery or to drinking, gamblers, those given 
to ■.calumniating people, -the insane, the suffering, the violent 
person and the ambitious cannot act as witnesses. (Brhaspati 
7,7. 29 — 30). . 

33. The king cannot be made a witness, nor a learned 
Brahmana, nor an ascetic, nor a gambler, nor a thief, nor 
a person not his own master, nor a woman, nor the 
perpetrator of violence, nor one over-aged, nor one intoxicated 
or insane, nor a man of evil fame, nor an outcast, nor one 
tormented by hunger or thirst, nor one suffering under 
calamity, nor one wholly absorbed in evil passions ;~ 
nor an enemy or a friend, nor one interested in the suit, nor 
one who does forbidden acts, nor one formerly perjured, 
nor an attendant ; — nor one who, without being cited, 
voluntarily offers himself as a witness nor can one man 
alone be made a witness: — In cases of theft, violence, 
abuse or assault, the character of the witnesses should not 
be examined too strictly. — (Visiju 8.1 — 6). 

34. Customs-officer, officer in charge of a picket, messen- 
ger, one keeping his head covered, women, students living 
With their Teachers, wandering mendicants, ascetics, heretics, 
snake- catchers, conch-collectors, — these cannot be witnesses. 
Women, minors, aged persons, gamblers, persons intoxicated, 
insane ot accused of serious crime, actors, unbelievers, forgers, 
those deficient in organs, outcasts, a friend, one interested 

*(i) One whose name has been entered at the instance of the 
creditor; (2) whose name has been entered at the instance of the 
debtor requested by the creditor. — (Mayukha p. 34,) — * The only 
difference between (1) and {2) is that while (i) writes down his 
own name himself, that of {2) is actually written in the document 
by some one else ^ — (Vira-Vya- p. j 145.) 



in the suit, a partisan, enemies, thieves, a bravado, one proved 


KINDS OF WITNESSES 


35, There are eleven kinds of witnesses: Five ‘appointed’ 
(i.e, cited by the parties) and six ‘ unappointed ’ (not cited by 
the parties),^ — (1 )'a subscribing witness, (2) one who has been 
reminded, (3) a casual witness, (4) a secret witness, (5) 
an indirect witness ; these are ‘cited’ witnesses. — The six 
witnesses ^not cited’ are — (1) co- villagers, (2) the Judge, (3) 
the King, (4) one acquainted with the affairs of the two parties, 
(5) the Agent of the claimant and (6) Family-members, — 
(Narada 1,149—152). 


36. (1) A ^ written ’ witness, (2) one ‘ made to be written ’ 

in the body of the document, (3) a secret witness, (4) one who 
has been reminded, (5) a family-witness, (6) a messenger, (7) 
an accidental witness, (8) an indirect witness, (9) a strange 
witness, (10) the King, (11) the Judge, (12) co-villagers: 
these are the twelve kinds of witnesses.^— He is called 
a ‘ written witness ’ who enters in the deed his own as well 
as his father’s caste, name and place of residence. — (2) He is 
called ‘one made to be written’ who has been distinctly 
entered in the deed, together with the details of the 
agreement, by the Plaintiff when writing the contract. — (3) 
He is called*a ‘secret witness ’ who is made to listen to the 
speeches of the debtor, standing concealed behind a wall 


^ No special significance attaches to the enumeration of those 
numerous qualities either here or under the preceding section ; — 
all that is meant is that the witnesses should be such as could be 
relied upon to give correct evidence. — Vira-Vya. p. 149. Persons 
quarrelling with their fathers are not admissible as witnesses. — 
(Shknkbain Mitiksara, on a*68 :), .... 


and relates them as heard, in court.' — (4) He is called * one 
reminded * who, after having been cited and invited to be 
present at a transaction, is repeatedly reminded of it.~(5) 
He is designated a * family witness’ who is cited by both 
parties to witness a deed of partition, gift or sale,— being 
related to, and on good terms with, both parties, and 
acquainted with the rules of duty. — (6) He is denominated 
a * messenger ' who is a respectable man, esteemed and cited 
by both parties, and has come to listen to what is transpiring 
between the parties. — (7) He is an ‘accidental witness' 
who happens to approach, by chance, the place where the 
transaction is taking place. — (8) That witness is called 
‘indirect’ who communicates what he knows to another man, 
at a time when he is going abroad, or lying on his death- 
bed ; he also is called an ^ indirect witness ’ who repeats, 

I.'.'' ■■ . 't 

from his own hearing and from hearsay, the previous 
statements of actual witnesses. — (9) He is called a ‘ strange 
witness ’ to whom an affair has been entrusted or 
communicated by both parties, or who happens to witness the 
transaction surreptitiously. — (10) The king in person having 
heard the statements of the parties, may act as witness, if 
a dispute arises subsequently. — (11) If after the decision of 
a suit, a fresh trial should take place, the Judge, together 
with the assessors, may act as witnesses in that trial, but 
not in any other case. — (12) The people of the village may 
give testimony, even without being cited, — specially as to 
damages in boundaries. — (Brhaspati 7.1-15). 

37. If a witnesse dies or goes abroad after giving 
evidence, those who have heard him may give evidence ; as 
indirect evidence makes evidence. (Narada 1.166) The 
‘subscribing’ witn^s retains his validity, even after lapse of a 
long time; the, deposition of a witness ‘reminded’ remains valid 
up to the eighth year; that of the ‘casual’ witness upto the fifth 



year ; — of the ‘secret’ witness, up to the third year ;--of 
the ‘indirect’ witness, for one year,^(N5rada 1.167— '1&9). 

38. Or, no definite limit can be fixed for judging a 
witness : a witness whose understanding, memory and hearing 
have never been deranged, may give evidence even after the 
lapse of a considerable time. — (Narada 172-171), 


39. These are two kinds of witness — (1) appointed and 
(2) not appointed ; the former is one whose name has been 
entered in the document, and the latter is one who is not so 
mentioned. — (Prajapati in Apararka p, 666). 


40. [Like the king and the judge] Members of the 
Court also are admissible as witnesses. (Katyayana in 
Mayukha p. 34). 


NUMBER OF WITNESSES 


41. The number of witnesses should be at least three 
(Yajila. 2-69). 


This means that two also are admissible (Mita). Even a 
single witness is admissible, if he is accepted by both parties 
and is conversant with Dharma ‘ a proper performer of all 
religious duties.’ — (Mita) ; — ‘highly qualified’ — (Vishvarupa) 
(Yajna. 2.72). 


# ‘By relations’ [Mita ) ; — 'By all cultured Men’ [Apararka). 
One abandoned, such persons cannot be witnesses. Persons 
meant to be included are those in whose cases there is reason to 
believe, either that they could not have properly seen what 
happened, or that they are unable to depose rightly ; the list 
is not therefore exhaustive, it is only illustrative . — [Vishoarup a). 
(YSjha. 2. 70.71 •) 


One whose conduofc is pure, who kaows the Law, who 
is known to be veracious, may be admissible as witness, 
even alone by himself, — specially in criminal cases. — 
(Vyasa in Mayukha, p. 35 and Vira-Vya-p. 150. 

Even a single person may be a witness in the case 
of a deposit made secretly in his presence ; — as regards 
things borrowed for use, even a single person through whom 
the thing has been sent may be enough as witness. — 
(KatySyana in Mayukha, p. 35). 

There should be nine, seven, five, four or three witnesses : 
or two only, if they are learned Brahmaijas. But the king 
shall never admit only one witness. — Of ‘ subscribing ’ and 
‘secret’ witnesses, there should be two of each sort ; of 
‘spontaneous’ ‘reminded’, ‘family’ and ‘indirect’ witnesses, 
there should be three, four or five of each kind. — A single 
witness also may furnish valid testimony, if he is a 
‘messenger’ or an ‘ accidental ’ witness the king or the 
Judge. — (Brhaspati 7.16 — 18). 

Witnesses should be many in member. — (Gautma 13.2). 

At least three witnesses should depose before the king. — 
(Manu 8. 60). 

* Even one man free from covetousness may be accepted 
as witness. — (Manu 8.77). 

By the consent of both parties, even a single person 
may be admitted as witness ; ha must be examined in public 
as a witness. — (Narada 1.192). 

[All such texts refer to cases where both parties 
consent to rely upon a single witness. {Para Madhava-Vya- 

p. 66). 3 

One man alone cannot be a witness —{Vijou 8). 


CONFLICT AMONG WITNESSES 


42. On a conflict among the witnesses, the King shall 
accept as true the evidence of the majority ; in case of their 
being equal in number, that of the better qualified witnesses 
on a conflict among the highly qualified, ‘ preference is to be 
given to the higher caste’. — (Medha) ;—‘best of the twice- 
born’ i.e. Brahraanas (Govindaraja and NarSyaija);— ‘righteous' 
Brahmarias’ (Kulluka and RaghavSnanda). The evidence of 
the best of the twice-born shall be accepted. — (Manu 8.73 ; 
Vi§nu 8.39). ... 

In cases of conflict, the evidence of the majority should 
be acceptod ; when the numbers are aqual on both sides, the 
evidence of the better qualified men shall be accepted; 
when there is difference among these, then those of the 
bast qualified amongst them. — (Yajna. 2.78). 

Apararka and Mitaksara both explain that this rule is 
not inconsistent, cannot be accepted after judgement has been 
delivered ; as the present rule admits of additional evidence 
only after the deposition of witnesses has been finished ; — 
if the judge is not quite satisfied with the evidence already' 
adduced, — this is added by the Mitak§ara. (Vide 7 below).' 
Even after the deposition of all the witnesses has been taken, ' 
if other and better qualified witnesses — or witnesses double 
the number of the former witnesses, — should depose to the 
contrary, the former witnesses should be regarded as false . — 
(Yajna. 2.80). 

In a dispute about a house or a field, reliance may be 
placed on the deposition of neighbours. — If the neighbours 
disagree, documents may be taken as proof. — If conflicting 
documents are produced, reliance may be placed on the 
statements of aged persons in the village or town, and on, 
those of friends and corporations. — {Yashif{ha 16.13-15). 



If there is conflicting evidence, the plurality of witnesses 
decides the matter. If the number of witnesses is equal 
on both sides, the testimony of those should be accepted as 
correct whose veracity is not liable to suspicion. If the 
number of such witnesses is equal on both sides, the 
testimony of those should be accepted who are possesed 
of superior memory. — When even such witnesses are equal on 
both sides, the evidence of the witnesses is entirely valueless. 
(Narada 1,229-230). 

If the witnesses disagree with one another regarding 
place, age, matter, quantity, shape and kind, — such testimony 
is worthless (Narada 1,233). 

; If the statements of witnesses donot agree, they are 
rendered incompetent. —-(Narada 1.160). 

In a conflict among witnesses, the testimony of the 
majority should be accepted ; when the number is equal on 
both sides, the testimony of the more virtuous ones should 
be accepted : when the virtuous ones are equally divided, 
the testimony of those shall be accepted who are eminent 
for the performance of religious acts : when these latter 
are equally divided then the testimony of those with superior 
ihemory shall be accepted. (Brhaspati 7,35). 


ADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE 


43. Evidence in accordance with what has been ‘Heard 
or seen directly’ — Medha. Seen or heard is admissible (Manu 
8.74). — When a man, not originally cited . as witness, sees 
or hears anything and is afterwards examined regarding it, he 
must declare it exactly as he saw or heard it. — (Manu 5.76). 

What witnesses declare ‘not out of compassion, or 
with a view to acquiring merit,’ (Medha) ; — ‘not out of 
fear and the like* (Kullaka) ‘without hesitation, otherwise 
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of a witniess is to be ascertained aftef due comsideration of 
his svalMm, character, rfind no^t from the manner of his 
deposition. (‘Others in Medha), Naturally, that should 
be admitted as evidence ; depositions of other kinds are 
worthless. (Manu 8.78). 

After the suit has been decided, the adducing of any 
further evidence- documentary Or oral*-^would be futile, if 
it has not been cited before.— (NSrada) in Mita or 280). 

If a man relies upon weaker proof and neglects the 
stronger one, he is not entitled to adduce the latter, after the 
suit has been decided. (Kstyayana in ditto.). 

When a witness has been cited by one party, he is not to 
be approached in secret by the other party. — (Narada 1-165). 

WHERE NO WITNESSES ARE AVAILABLE. 

44. If no witnesses are available, and the Judge is 
unable to ascertain the truth, recourse should be had to* 
SJiapatha (Oaths)— Manu 8.109). 

When, owing to the negligence of the creditor, neither 
documentary nor oral evidence can be adduced, — and the other 
party denies the obligation, three different methods may 
be adopted— (a) timely reminder, (b) exhortation and 
argument, and (c) Oath. — (a) If on being reminded of the 
debt, the debtor does not repudiate it,— and this has been 
done three or four or five times,— then he may be compelled 
to pay it. — (b) If the debtor refuses the demand, he shall 
be exhorted with arguments relative to place, time, matter 
and amount, contents and so forth.— If these are of no 
avail, recourse should be had to Oaths (ordeals)— (Narada 
1.235-239). / ' ' ; ' 

WHERE WITNESSES ARE Not NECESSARY.^ 

45. In the following cases, no witness is necessary: 

• * ‘ Supfernktural proof MedhS. ■ 

18 
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One who is caught carrying a fire-brand must be taken as the 
incendiary ; one who is caught with a murderous weapon in his 
hand must be the murderer ; when a man and woman are found 
to be embracing each other, the roan must be an adulterer.— 
One who goes about with a hatchet in his hand should be 
regarded as the destroyer of bridges ; one carrying an axe is 
taken as a fellerof trees. — In some cases, people make marks 
upon their body, with a view to fasten a charge of assault on 
an enemy ; — in such cases recourse is to be had to inductive 
reasoning, ascertainment of facts and strategems for getting a 
reliable test. — (Narada 1.172 — 176). 

LYING PERMISSIBLE. 

46. In some cases, a man who, though knowing the 
facts, gives false evidence from a pious motive, does not 
lose heaven; — whenever the death of a Shndra, of a 
Vaishya, of a Kjattriya, or of a Brahmana would be caused 
by a declaration of the truth, a falsehood may be spoken; 
in such cases falsehood is preferrable to truth.* (Manu 8. 
103-104). 

In a case where the death of any man of the four castes 
is likely to result from telling the truth, one should depose 
falsely. (Yajfia. 2 83). (a) ‘Or he may not depose at all in 

cases where the truth would lead to the death of one party, and 
untruth to that of other ; — if the king insist on his deposing, the 
man should depose in such a manner as to render it futile one 
way or the other. — If even this be not possible, then he must 
tell the truth. If this leads to the death of any body, the 
witness may perform the necessary expiation. — (Mita). 

* But an expiatory rite has to be performed (8. 105). Hence 
what is asserted here is mere arthavada, not to be taken as 
enjoining the telling of a lie — says Prayashchittaviveka, p. 432. 
What is meant is that siUn/ie, even lying, would be better than 
telling the trutht under the cireumstances— Vira-Vyav* 58 a). 



Let him preserve, even by telling a lie, a Branmahft 
who has sinned once through error and is in peril of his life. 
(Brhaspati 7-34). 

No guilt is incurred by giving false evidence, in case 
the life of a man depends thereon. — But this rules does not 
hold good if the life of a very wicked man depends on the 
evidence. — (Gautama 13. 24-25). 

SIGNS OF A FALSE WITNESS. 

47. One who, weighed down by the consciousness of his 
guilt, looks as if he was ill, is constantly shifting his position 
and runs after people : — who walks about irresolutely and 
aimlessly and draws repeated sighs, who scratches the ground 
with his feet and who shakes his arms and clothes : — whose 
countenance changes colour, forehead sweats, whose lips 
become parched, who looks about and above himself : — 
who makes long irrelevant speeches, without being asked : — 
such a person is to be recognised as a Fdlte witness and 
admonished accordingly. -(Narada. 193-196) 

Not showing such signs, the witness need not be 
punished, because the nervousness evinced may be due to 
dread and such other natural causes, and not necessarily to 
consciousness of guilt — (Vira-Vya p. 196). 

By external signs shall the king discover the internal disposi- 
tion of men, — by their voice, their colour, their movements, 
their aspect, their eyes and their gestures :—(Manu 8. 25.) 

All these signs only indicate the possibility of the man 
being unreliable ; they do not absolutely prove him to be so,~ 
(Mita. and Apararka) 

The man who moves from place to place, licks 
the ends of his mouth, — ^whose face changes colour, whose 
mouth becomes parched, who speaks haltingly, who speaks 
much and inconsistently, who pays no attention to what ' 




ig gaid to him, who dogs not look towards others, who 
twists his lips, whose mind, body and acts are found to 
undergo a change ; — such a person — whether a witness 
or an accused — should be regarded as unreliable,— 
(Yajiia. 2, 13-15). 

A false witness may be known by his altered looks, by his 
countenance changing colour and by his talk wandering from 
the subject. — (Vignu 8. 187.) 

Whatever faults there may be in witnesses should be 
exposed at the time of the trial ; those cannot be tested as 
valid objections which are urged afterwards.— ( Bthaspati 
7. 25 ) 

The incompetence of witnesses should be exposed fay 
the defendant in the court itself ; if the witnesses admit of 
the points raised, they cease to be witnesses ; if they do not 
admit them, the points have to be proved by the defendant. 
If the latter fails to prove them, he should be fined. — (Vyasa 
in Maytikha, p. 38) 7 he fine shall be the first amercement 
(Katyayana in Mayukha, p. 3y). 

Those faults of the witnesses that are known to the 
Assessors, — or those that are quite perceptible, should be 
accepted by the judge, without their being proved by the 
defendant. — (Vyasa in Mayukha p. 38). 

PUNISHMENT FOR PERJURY. 

48. He who commits perjury through covetousness shall 
be fined one thousand Pajzos ; — '*» if through t distraction, 
the lowest amercement — if through fear, two middle amerce- 
ments— through friendship four lowest amercements — if 

• ‘ By, tfae d^ndaot -(lufeyufcha. p. 38,),, 

gri^ (Aparirksi ^o), 

infojrrftajdon _ , (MitS. 


through lust ten lowest * amercement; — ii through wrath, 
three t second amercements; — if through t ignorance, two 
hundred ; — if through § childishness, one hundred panaa.-r^ 
II The King shall fine and banish men of the three lower 
castes who have given false evidence — but a Brahmaua 
he shall only banish, — f (Manu 8. 120-123.) 

A witness should be reprimanded and punished for 
speaking an untruth — (Gautama, 13-23.) 

If a witness is found to be speaking an untruth, the 
king shall punish him — (Apastamba, 2. 11-29.8) 

I Witnesses who have perjured themselves should be 
severely punished with a fine which shall be double the value 
of the suit, but theBrahraapa should be banished — (Yanja 2 . 81 ). 

• 250 Panas (Krtyakalpataru). 

t 1500 Papas (Krtyakalpataru). 

+ Ajmna — indefinite knowledge (Vira-Vya, p. 180) or 
an error of judgment at the time of deposing (Krtyakalpataru), 

§ 'Boliahya ' — want of experience and knowledge (Mita, 
2-81) ; — majority just attained (Krtyakalpataru)-‘absencc of all 
knowledge’ (Vira) 

II This rule is meant for repeated offence (Mite 2-8)-the 
preceding rule being meant for first offence-{Medha and Vira). 

IT Pravasayet — Put to death (Medha and Mita a-8i), such 
as cutting the lips, or the tongue and so forth, according to the 
gravity of the cases in which the man may have given false 
evidence (Ibid-also VIramifrodaya Vyav). ^ 

*V~iossayet'-deprive him of his clothes (Medha, Mita *-81), 
or ‘of his house’ (ibid)--' Banished with all his beloogiags.’ 
(Vivadachintimapi p. . i . , . V , . . i . ■ 

$ Mita. pod Apurarka take .the to 

mean ‘the perjured \!ritBes.s and the party that has bribed him to 
do it.’ It % 'that thi^ ride,appU^,|Q the ofiiaaoft j ia ll». 



WITHHOLDING EVIDENCE. 

■49. A witness who, without being ill,t does 
to give evidence in cases of loans and the like, w 
fortnights after the summons, shall be held 
for the whole debtj and pay a tenth part of th 
fine§ to the king— (Manu 8. 107). 

A man who does not give evidence shoui 
by the king to pay up the whole amount of the c 
with accrued interest, and also a fine consist!) 
tenth part of that amount,— on the forty-sixth day 
receiving of summons. (Yaina 


meant- 
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fine laid down for recalcitrant witnesses ; but the Brahmaua*' 
shall bet banished (Yajna 2-82) 

He who conceals his knowledge at the time of the trial, 
although he has previously related what he knovvs to others, 
deserves specially heavy punishment, — being more criminal 
than a false witness (Narada 1. 197) 

If a witness, being summoned, does not appear, without 
being ill, he should be made to pay the debt and a fine 
after the lapse of three fortnights (Brhaspati. 7-31) 

If on being questioned, the witnesses do not answer, 
they are guilty of a crime. — (Gautama 13-6) 

EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. 

50. In the presence of deities and Brahmanas, during the 
forenoon, the Judge, pure himself, shall ask the town-born 
persons who have been purified and are facing the North 
and the East, to give Evidence, — (Manu 8-87.) 

The Investigating Judge shall question the witnesses 
assembled in the Court, in the presence of the Plaintiff and 
the Defendant, — gently exhorting them in the following manner 
— ^ What you know of the mutual transaction between these 
two persons regarding the suit, — all that you may declare 
freely, — since you are witness in this matter’. The witness 
telling the truth in his Evidence attains irreproachable regions 
(Manu 8-79 — 81 et> seq.) 

The witnesses being assembled in the court in the 
presence of the two parties, the judge shall examine them 
exhorting them in the following manner : — ‘ What you 

^ ^Who is unable to pay the said heavy fine’ — Mita. 
t *V$vdsana'-may be depriving of clothes, demolition of his 
house, or banishment, — according to the gravity of the suit 
involved. — In the case of men of the other castes, if any one is 
unable to pay the heavy fine, he shall be made to work according 
m ctst% > 0 r put in chain® or in prlsan* Miti* 


know to have bfefen mutually transacted in this matter 
between the two men before us,— declare all that in accordance 
with the troth,— for you are witnesses in this cause.- — A 
witness who speaks the truth in his evidence, gains after 
death the most excellent regions of bliss, and unsurpassable 
fame (while living); such testimony is respected by Brahma 
himself. — He who gives false evidence is firmly bound in 
Varuna's fetters ’ etc. etc. (Mann 8-79 et seq.) 

Some people declare that the witnesses shall be 
charged on oath to speak the truth. — (Gautama 13*12) 

When the witnesses have been assembled near the 
Plaintiff and the Defendant, they shall be charged as 
follows : — * If a man gives false evidence, he goes to those 
regions that have been ordained for sinners and perpetrators 
heinous crimes, for incendiaries, and murderers of women 
and children ; — whatever spiritual merit thou mayest 
have acquired by means of hundreds of good deeds in thy 
previous lives — know that all that shall go over to the party 
against whom thou givest false evidence. ’ — (Yajna 2. 73., 75.) 

In cases bearing upon the death of animals, the 
witnesses should be examined iu the presence of the dead 
body. — (Katyayana in Vira-Vya P. 168). 

Witnesses shall be examined after they have been 
bound down firmly by oaths (Narada 1-168). 

The judge shall cause the Brahmana to swear^ by 
his veracity, the K§attriya by his chariot or the animal 
he rides and by his weapons, — the Vaishya by his Idne, 
grain and. gold and the Shudra by the guilt of all grievous 
sins ;-r.or recourse may be had to ordeals— (Manu 8.1 13-114). 

‘Swearing’ here stands for the invoking of evil con- 
s^lDreucas upon oneself; hence ‘swearing by truth* means 
^ all mf merit dtelo 'Iwiotoe ,aaiaaHed.'’"^Medlii. 



18« To what the witnesses have seen collectively^ 
they shall depose collectively ; to what they have seen 
severally, they shall depose severally — (Vashistha in Vira — 

Vya- R 168. ) 

19. Whenever false evidence is found to have been 
given in any suit, the judge shall reverse the judgement, 
and whatever may have been done shall be annulled.* 
Manu 8. 117). 

20. Evidence given from covetousness, distraction, 
terror, friendship, lust, wrath, ignorance and childishness is 
declared to be invalid. — ^(Manu 8 - 118 ) also Visou 8 - 40 ). 


The form of the oath taken by the man shall be in the form — . 
^ what I shall say shall be the truth — Smrtitattva II, P. 6ii. 

^ ‘Even though the case may have been decided, yet if, 
even subsquently, it be found that false evidence had been given 
the decision shall be reversed; — Mita. on 2-77. 

t * Even though the creditor has received the amount of 
debt claimed, he should be made to refund it, and the fine realised 
from the bebtor shall be refunded to him. — Medha. 


(C.) POSSESSION— BHOGA. 

Part I. 

Possession is Proof. 

1. What has been possessed in order, and with a 
legitimate title, the possessor may keep; it can never be taken 
from him. — (Vi§au 5 185) 

2. If a dispute arises between two creditors concerning 
an immoveable property which has been mortgaged to both 
at the same time, — that mortgagee shall enjoy its produce 
who holds it in possession without having obtained it by 
force. — (Vi?ira 5-184) 

3. In regard to houses and lands, — the property 
belongs to him who has the possession; document is of 
no avail in that case. (Ssmvarta, quoted in Parashara- 
madhava — Vya. p. 108) 

This only emphasises the futility of the document ; it does 
npt mean that the Possessor acquires ownership by mere 
Po^ssion : as mere Possession can never create ownership ; 
as laid down by Katyayana (see below under III) — (Parssfaara- 
madfaava — Vya, p. to8). 

Part 1 1 . 

KINDS OF BHOGA. 

4. Possession is of two kinds — (a) with title and 
(b) without title. That which has continued for three 
generations is self-sufficient ; that which is of shorter 
duration should be supported by title— (Katyayana in 
ParSsharamadhava— Vya. p. 103) 




Part III 


RtLATiVE Importance of Agama (title) and Bhoga 
(Possession.) 

5. There can be no branches without the root. Title 
is the root, and Possession is the branch.— (KatySyana in 
ParasharamSdhava Vya. p. 102). 



6. Where Possession is evident, but- no sort of title is 
perceptible, there Title, not Possession, shall be the proof 
(Menu 8. 200). 

7. * Title is superior to Possession, t except in 

*This is the second alternative explanation of the text, given 
by the Mitak.?ara. The first explanation is as follows] 

As proof of ownership Title is superior to Possession; 
because in determining ownership Possession requires the 
support of Title { mere Possession does not indicate ownership j 
as Possession can be based on force also.— This rule refers to 
‘ time within memory ’ (see below). 

t Except etc.—la some cases Possession is proof, even 
independently of Title ; e, g. in cases where possession has 
continued through three generations (father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather), it is proof, even without Title ; i. e. without 
Itnovsledge of Title, This also has reference to ‘ time within 
memory. ’ Thus then the meaning is that in cases referring to 
‘ time within memory ’, as it is possible to be sure of the 
non-existence of Title, Possession as proof depends upon the 
knowledge of Title ; (c) but when it refers to ‘ time beyond 
memory , as it is not possible to be sure of the non-existence of 
Title, continued Possession is proof, independently of knowledge 
of Title. ‘ Time within memory ’—is a period of a hundred 
years. Hence in cases refering to a period of time prior to the 
last hundred years, if it is proved that during all the time, of 
over loo years, possession has continued without protest from 
and before the eyes of, the other parties concerned,— and the 
non-existence of Title being uncertain, the validity ofthe Possession 
remains unopposed, — such Possession is accepted as indicative 
of Title and hence of ownership,— But in cases dealing vwth 
* time beyond memory ’ also,— if there has all along been a 
continuous notion that the possession is without title, then such 
Possession cannot be admitted fas proof.— In fact it is only 
whett cohtinued Possession is ,=upported by Title indicated by 
other proofs that, id course of time,-* it indicates ownership. But 
Title, even though recognised,- if it is not supported by Possess^ 
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cases where Possession has continued 'for generations-^^ 

iooj — cannot indicate ownership, after the lapse of time | as it is 
just possible that though the man may have had title over the property 
he might have renounced it during the intervening time, by sale 

0t gift etc. 

"^Heoce that Title which is not supported by even a slight degree 
of Possession^ is not strong^ not perfect, is deficient. — (Mita.) 

What is meant is that if there is no form of Possession, 
the Title is deficient in its validity, (Viramitrodaya-Vya 
p, 207). ^E^cept etc' the meaning is that Title is superior to 
such Possession as has continued only during ^tirne within 
memory’; m^re Possession, without Title, not being productive 
of ownership. If it has continued during ‘time beyond memory’, 
there can be no certainty as to there being no title behind it, 
hence in that case Possession* continued and uncontroverted, does 
indicate ownership (Viramitrodaya-Vya p. 207). 

Twenty or Thirty or Forty years constitute ‘ one generation.’ 
(Parasharamadhava-Vyap. 104), 

(a) Mere Fosses don , without Title, can not prove the 
ownership of the Possessor over the property possessed by him ; 
because in the case of the enjoyment of the usufruct, we find such 
enjoyment even without actual ownership. {!>) Possession needs 
he support of Title in the case of property other than those that 
have been possessed for several generations. (c) In a case 
where there is absolutely no trace of possession, no validity 
attaches to mere Title. What is meant is as follows Even 
though it may be established by means of documentary and 
other evidence that originally the man has had a perfectly clear title 
derived from gift or such other valid sources, yet present 
ownership cannot be proved without Possession ; because it is 
just possible that the ownership may have been surrendered, 
during the interval, by means of gift or sale. Therefore in the 
proving of present ownership, Title needs the support of 
Possession ^ ' 



no strength (completeness, perfectness) in the Title, 
s not even a little of Possession. (Yajnavalkya 2. 27,) 

Even when the Document is there, and witnesses'' 
, to prove it, if there is no possession, there is no 
(to the title) ; specially m the case of immovable 
( Narada quoted in Viramitrodaya-Vya-p, 207 ). 

At first the source of ownership is Gift (and Purchase 
est ); in the middle, it is Possession accompanied by 
id in t!ie end the only source of ownership is 


(a) ‘ Title ^^Document—« is superior to Possessioa)heace 
Document is definite as proof of ownership, while Possession 
is possible even without ownership. (d) But if the Possession 
has continued for generations, it is superior. *Purmkrama' 
of the I ext, stands for Possession during three generations* 
(cj Documentaiy fitle is dtJiGient) if n..*t supported by such 
degree of Possession as is essential for establishing the validity 
of the Title, — (Vishvanlpa). 

Even though Gift, Purchase and the rest are self-sufficient 
as sources of ownership,, yet some sort of Possession is needed 
to establish it firmly. Because a gift, for instance, is not 
comolete without acceptance ou the part of the donee : and such 
acceptance should be mental, verbal as well as physical ; and 
physical acceptance of a gift means enjoyment^ which implies some 
sort of Possession :— ( Vira-Vya, P. 207 ), 

The meaning is that in the fourth generation,, possession 
is the only proof that is to be adduced in proof of ownership ; 
but the possession should be such as has continued during ^ time 
,bteyoadmemory|’~Apar^kap 636. 
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10. Possession becomes ‘ proof ' ( of ownership ) only 
through pure Title. — ( Yujfia 2-29 according to Vishvaiupaj 
but Narada, according to Mayukha p. 30 ). 

The HmpurUy'' of the Title consists in its being disputed 
by the opposite party’^ — says Narada himself' as quoted in Virsi. 
Vya p. ao 4 . ; . , . 

The meaning of the text is that in establishing ownership, 
Possession depends upon Title, — Mita on 2-27. 

Possession becomes a only when supported by Title 

which is i,e. well-established. — (Apararka, p. 635) 

Evidential character belongs to such Possession only as is 
supported by well-established Title, and not to mere Possession. — 
Vishvarfipa. 

11. Possession should fuUil five conditions: a' it should 
be supported by Title; (b) it should have continued for a 
long time, (c) there should have been no break in it ; (d) there 
should have been no protest ever raised against it ; and (e) 
it should be in the presence of the opposite party. — ( Vyasa, 
iri Mayukha p, 3o.) 

12, If a man adduce (as proof) only Possession, and 

not any sort of Title, he should be regarded as a thief, 
masquerading under the cloak of Possession. — (Narada in 
Mayukha P. 30).^ . . 

# What is mejmt is that mere Possession cannot establish 
a claim. This refers to a case dealing with, such time during 
which Title, if existent, could be remembered.— (Maynkha P, 30). 

Mere Possession cannot indicate ownership ; as Possession 
may have been obtained by force or stealth. — (Mita.) 

Possession should not only be supported by Title, it 
should fulfil othef conditions also, — Mayukha p. 30. 

This refers to possession by the first generation. — ‘‘Apararka, 

Possession is proof of ownership only when it fulfills all 
these five Mita/ V ^ 


13. * In cases falling within the memory of man, the 
proof (of ownership) over land is required to be Fomsmn with 
a Title . — t In cases beyond the memory of time, Possession 
continued successively for three generations (is proof of 
ownership), on account of the absence of certainty (regarding 
absence of Title).— (Narada in Mayflkha P. 30 ; Kstyayana 
in Parashara-Madhava Vya, P. 104 and in MitSksara.) 

The qualification ti at Possession should be supported by 
Title, — and the charge laid against the man who does not 
adduce Title, all this refers to a case where it is possible for 
people to remember the Title if it exists. This time has been 
held by Mitaksara to consist of the period of a hundred 
years. But we hold that the period meant must be that during 
which it may be possible for the knowledge of the Title to be 
handed down from father to son, even through a long succession 

of generations.— (Vira-Vya). 

In cases referring to time during which it is not possible to 
remember the Title, mere Possession also is proof ; because in 
such cases it is impossible to be certain that no Title ever 
existed — (Mayukha P. 31) 

# If^ there is Possession for any period less than a hundred 
years, it is not valid unless Title is shown. It is a period during 
which it is possible to prove Title by oral testimony ; as men 
ninety or hundred years could be found to depose to the question as 
to how the Possession arose. If therefore, no Title could be proved 
when Possession has been held for less than a hundred years, 
it may be taken for certain that no Title ever existed. 

t Bat in cases where Possession has continued for more than 
a hundred years, bo witnesses could be available to depose to the 
origin of the Possession ; and so in such cases it could not be assert- 
ed with any degree of certainty that no Title ever existed. Hence 
as immemorial Fossession and Title are always concomitant 
without fail, there is a presumption in favour of Title in such 
' dtos,— Some sages (e.g. Vyasa, B^hsfiati, see %t>ove sec. T) 




14. A man who pn joys (possesses) a property without 
TitlCj even for many hundreds of years, — should be punished^ 
like a thief. — (Narada 4. 87, and noted in Mayafeha P, 31) 


have held that ^time beyond memory is the period of three 
generations beyond the present Possessor’ i.e. his father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather. But this also should be regarded 
as only indicating the period of one hundred years / because if 
we took ^ three generations ’ too literally, then in some cases, 
it may so happen that all the three ancestors of a man may 
die off in the course of a single year. — (Mita-— as explained by 
Kam in Mayukha Notes P. 58)* 


* Time within memory ’ stands for time occupied by three 
generations ; the period of ‘ possession by one generation ’ has 
been fixed by Narada at twenty years so that what is meant 
is that in cases where Possession has continued for over three 
generations, i. e. beyond sixty years, Title is not to be sought 
after. In fact Katyay ana has distinctly declared that ‘Possession 
continuing for sixty years becomes irrevocably fixed.’ Hence 
‘time within sixty years’ is time ‘within memory’, ^and ‘beyond sixty 
years is ‘ time beyond memory. ’ — Or on the strength of another 
Smrti we may regard thirty-five years as ‘ one generation of 
Possession so that a hundred and five years could be ‘ time 
within memory and over that, ‘ time beyond memory.’ — 
(Apararka.) 

Parashara-madhava (Vya. P, 105) fixes the period at 
150 years. 


®Even in cases of Possession beyond the memory of man, 
if there is a long — continued persistence of the notion that 
the Possession is without Title, that Possession cannot be 
regarded as proof. The penalty here prescribed should be 
inflicted in all such cases. — ^This verse re-iterates the position 
that Possession without Title cannot establish ownership.— 
(Mita.) 


20 
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15. Even in the absence of if a property has 

been in total possession by three encestcis, it cannot be recover* 
ed, having passed from one generation to another, for three 
generations,^— (Narada, 4-91) 


This text means that the first man who wrongly usurps with- 
out title should be fined,— bis sons and grandsons should not be 
fined, only the property shall be taken away from them ; though 
they may have enjoyed it very long ; provided there is certainty 
that there was no title to begin with.— (Apararka P. 637). 

This view of J pararka is not accepted by Viramitrodaya 
(Vya. P, 206.) 

* What is meant by over hundreds of 

years is long-standing possession by one and the same person ; 
and such Possession cannot prove ownership unless there has 
been possession by his father and grand-father also. Hundreds 
of years stands for a long period of time. The upshot is that 
in the first generation of the Possessor, mere Possession, even 
though extending over twenty years or more, does not establish 
ownership ; so also in the second generation*. — (Medhatithi on 
Manu 8-148,) 

^As it stands this text should go under Part IV ; but according 
to the explanation of it -by commentators and digest — writers, it 
has been placed here. 

The direct literal meaning has not been accepted by the 
commentators or digest— writers, as a rule ; because it is in 
direct conflict with section 13. It has therefore been explained 
as a figurative supplement to the foregoing : the meaning being— 
^when what has been wrongly enjoyed for three srenerations 
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16. In Law, Possession is valid if it is unbroken 
and longstanding. Even when broken, it should be regarded 
as valid, if it has been previously proved. — Brhaspati in 
Parasharamadhava Vya. P. 106). 

17. Neither the first usurper nor his son should lay 
stress upon Possession, in the case of such property as cattle, 
slaves,— male and female, and so forth ‘.-{Katyayana in Mita.) 

Part IV. 

Possession through generations establishes Title. 

Ih. If Possession of an Estate has been held by three 
generations in due course, the fourth in descent shall retain 
it as his property— even without a written Title. — (Vistju 
5-187). 

19. When property has been held in lawful possession 
by the Father, the son’s right to it, after his death, cannot 
be contested; as it has become his own by rightful 
possession.— (Yisou 5. 186). 



when there is uncertainty as to the unlawful character of the 
initial possession — (Maynkha P. 31 and Mita. 2-24; also 
Parasharamadhava — Vya. p. 105.) 

In all these texts, where Possession is mentioned as 'extend- 
ing over three generations, ’ it is ‘time within memory’ that is 
meant.— (Viramitrodaya and Mitakgara.) 

‘ Title. ’ ‘ Ifgaya, ’ here stands for deed of gift and so 
forth. In the absence of such Title, what has been enjoyed by 
one’s father, grand-fathei* and great-grand-father becomes the 
rightful property of the fourth generation ;— and this does not 
happen after two years only. Such is the meaning of this text.— 
(Medhatithi on Manu 8-147.) ■ 

* This also implies that Possession without Title does not 
create ownership. — (B dani^atti.) 


■I 
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20s If a property' has been enjoyed (possessed), without 

perceptible Title, by one’s three ancestors, then it cannot be 
taken away from him, — ^it having come to him, in due course, 
through three generations.^ — (Hanta, in Mita ; but Vyasa 
in Apararka P. 637 ). 

21 . That man who acquired a title over a certain 
property, should prove it, when he is impugned (proceeded 

Compare Sec» 13 and 15 above. 

The phrase ^atyantam dgamam vind' of the present Text 
has been explained by Mayfikha (P. 3.) and MitaksarS {2-24) to 
mean ‘without perceptible title’, and not as absolutely ‘without 
title’: as in the latter case it has been declared that * Possession 
without any Tttle, even though extending over hundreds of years 
does not confer ownership’ — (see under sec. 10 — 13 above). 

Even though the first ancestor who took possession of the 
property may have had no title, yet as regards his descendants, 
if they have established their possession extending over a hundred 
years,— then the property cannot be taken away from the fourth 
descendant ; — the reason for this being that after the lapse 
of such a long time, there can be no certainty as to there having 
been no Title behind the initial possession ; it is only when 
this latter fact is quite certain that Possession can be rejected as 
proof of ownership. If however even after the lapse of a hundred 
years, it can be proved to a certainty that there never was any title 
behind the first possession, then Possession has to be rejected 
and the property taken away from the man in possession, — 
(Apararka P. 637)- 

Viramitrodaya (P. 207), agreeing with Mitrifeara and 
Mayukha, remarks— This text must be taken to refer* to ‘ absence 
of such Title as existed, but cannot be produced’, that is to say, 
when there is no certainty as to there having been no Title 
at all. Ownership is established by only such Possession as 
fulfils certain conditions, the cW^ of suppntt^d 



agaittst) ; Ms son, or Ms son’s son, is not required to prove 
the title ; in their case. Possession is more important,*- — 

(Yajfia. 2-28), 

by proved Title.— Mere Title, without Possession, even though 
proved by witnesses, . cannot establish ownership, as ov^nership 
may have been relinquished by means of sale or gift after acqu- 
isition by the Title. 

* The idea is that the first acquirer, if he does not prove title, 
may be fined for unlawfully usurping possession : but the son 
and the grandson cannot be fined for the wrongful act of their 
ascestor ; they should rely upon Posse.ssion ; if they can prove 
that, they will not incur the penalty. But this does not mean that 
they will retain the property ; because their Possession not having 
ripened by continuance during three generations, they lose the 
property, if ■ they cannot prove Title also, along with the 
Possession. — (Mayukha — Notes — Kane P, 62). 

The acquirer, when questioned, shohid ‘prove’ his Title, 
by means of evidence, documentary and oral. This means that 
if the first acquirer is unable to prove his title, he should be fined. 
His son, however, if sued regarding the Property, should have 
to prove, not the Title, but only continuous unmolested Possessor 
So that the second generation is to be punished only if he^ fails to 
prove such Possession, not if he does not prove the Title. As 
regards the grandson of the acquirer, he should have to prove 
neither Title nor continuous unobstructed Possession, but only 
hereditary possession ; and it is only if he fails to prove this that 
he incurs penalty, — In the case of the son and the grandson, 
therefore, Possession is ‘more important’. — But in all three cases, 
the possessor loses the property if he cannot prove the Title ; 
it is only in the matter of punishment that a distinction has to 
be made in the three cases. (See Sec. 24 below). — (Miti.) 

‘Jrt thdr mm i^o$^ession is more important\ — That is, it is 
proof of ownership, even if Title cannot be proved. As a general 
rule, Possession has been held to be proof of ownership ; and 
Pledges, II>eposits &c. have been laid down as exceptions to this 


22. If a person in possession is sued for the property^ 
but before the suit is decided, he dies, — then his heir should 
prove the title. In this case mere Possession, devoid of 
Title, cannot be a valid proof (of ownership).* — (Yajfia. 2“29)« 

23. The first acquirer should prove, in court, Title as 
well as Possession ; — his son should prove Possession only :t— 

rule (see below) ; hence the evidential character of Possession 
can be besmirched only in a case where it is definitely proved, by 
means of oral and other evidence, that the case in question 
is one of Pledge or Deposit and so forth. Thus in the case 
mentioned in the present text, ownership of the acquirer's son 
and grandson is held to be proved by Possession only. — ^This 
however is to be taken as refering to the case of possession 
extending during ‘time beyond, memory’ — i.e. over more than 
‘three generations’, (or for more than a hundered years). — 
Apararka P. 337). 

The son of the man who got the deed (of sale or gift) executed 
in his favour should not be called upon to refute any charges 
that may be made against the deed ; because the son is not 
expected to know the details of the original transaction. But the 
son loses the property, if he is unabie to answer the objections. 
As regards the grandson, however, he does not lose the property 
either ; as in his case ‘Possession is more important’ — 
(Vishvanlpa), 

‘In this case, mere Possession devoid of Title/ — even though 
proved by witnesses and other Evidence, is not valid ; its validity 
having been impugned by the institution of the suit This has been 
distinctly declared also by Narada(i.93)~-‘If a man sued happen 
to die, his son should prove his case; the onus cannot 
disposed of by mere Possession — ^(Mita.) 

In as much as mere Possession would not be sufficient to 
establish ownership, the son will have to adduce full evidence 
in support of his ownership. ■—{ Apararka p. 638.) 

; What is said here in regard to the son pertains to Possession 
during ‘ time within memory ’5 and what is said regarding the 


his grandson shall have to prove nothing* — ( Brhaspati in 
Apararka p» 636): 

24* If he who has acquired title over a property, fails 
to prove the title, he should be punished: — not his son or 
grandson ; though these two also lose the property.^ — ( Harlta 
in Mayiikha p. 32.) 

25 * If a man sees, without protesting, his landed 
property being enjoyed by another, t he loses it after 

grandson pertains to Possession extending over ‘time beyond 
memory/ — ( Aparirka. p. 636. ) 

* See Sec. 21 above and notes thereon. 

Another" — a person not related to him. 

This text apparently conflicts with the principle, generally 
acknowledged, that it is only Possesion extending over a hundred 
years that creates ownership. Hence Mitaksara and Mayfikha 
and Viramitrodaya have interpreted ‘ losing ’ to mean ‘ loss of the 
produce of the land,’ not of ownership. That is, if A is in 
unlawful possession of B’s land, before the eyes of B, who does not 
protest against it, then if B files a suit after twenty years 
{but before a hundred years), he may succeed in recovering the 
land, but the profits of the land he caqnot recover. If the 
owner had gone abroad and came after twenty years, he would be 
able to recover the produce also — as he could not have ‘seen’ 
the property being enjoyed by another. — Similarly, if B’s land 
was usurped and he protested against it, then even after twenty 
years, he would be entitled to compensation for the produce, — 
because it would not be a case of his ‘ not protesting’. Within 
twenty years, he could be entitled to recover the produce in any 
case* — ( Kane Mayfikha-Notes p. 62.) 

Apardfka would make the unprotesting man lose his entire 
ownership also — not only his right to the produce. 

Medhatithi (under Manu 8-149) has discussed this text 
very fully, in all its various interpretations, and finally come to 
the following conclusion : — In as much as the various rules 


twenty years ; chattels are lost in ten years*— ( Yijna 2 - 24 ). 

26. If the real owner ignores enjoyment of his property 
by another, and remains silent (not protesting against it), 
then, after the lapse of the said time, his suit cannot succeed* 
(Narada in Mita. 2. 24). 

27t If a man’s landed property has been enjoyed by 
another, for twenty years, —while a powerful king is reigning — ■ 
his rights over that property cannot be established.-— (Vyasa 
in Apararka, P. 612, and Vira-Vya — P. 209). 

28. If a landed property*is enjoyed, without obstruction, 
in the presence of the rightful owner, by another person, for 
three generations, — then it should not be taken away from the 
man in possession, — (Brhaspati in Parasharamadhava-Vya* 
P. 108). 

29, Whatever thing the owner meekly sees being used 
by others in his presence, for ten years, — that thing he does 
not deserve to recover.t — (Manu, 8. 147). 

bearing upon this subject are found to be incompatible with one 
another, what has got to be ascertained in each case is if there is any 
clear title to ownership, — and in the event of there being no title, 
if there is undisturbed possession, ff it is, then the decision must 
proceed on the basts of such Possession only. 

^ ^His suit cannot succeed^ — i. e. he cannot establish his 
ownership, which would be the outcome of the suit. — (Apararka 
P 632). 

f Whatemr thing ^ — all kinds of property — slaves, utensils, 
gold, silver &c. — — i.e. without filing a suit, or protest- 
ing to the man — ^Why are you using my property — ^He 
does not deserve to recover if — i.e. his ownership entirely ceases. 
‘Seeing^ here denotes hnowledge* — others^ — i.e. by persons 
who are not his collaterals, nor his relatives (according to some, 

' ' but not accepted by Medhatithi). What happens in this case 
' is described in Manu 8. 148 (See Sec. 31, below). 





If a man, through foolishness, ignores the enjoyment^ 
properties by others, under his very eyes, — he is' 
ely over.powered ( ousted ) by such Knjoyment 
non).— (Narada io.Vira~Vya, P, 209), 


ir the owner is neither an idiot nor a minor, ^ — 
property is used in his own country, — it becomes 


aoa me re^t are mentioned only by way of 
.flu.trat.on ; what are meant are persons who are unable to look 
after their own interests.-* In Ms own country'-X.e. if both 
Forties are inhabitants of the same country; the meaning being 

oJ^the'"f 

enin T property is being used by another, if the 

to Z ‘'““‘rr" °«^«e«-ship passes 

bear- discussing the several contradictory texts 

ing upon the question, RJedhatithi concludes thus]. What 
ha. got to be ascertained i„ each case is-if there is any 
cear tit e to ownership of-tbe dispossessed part)?— if none, has the 
property been in the possession of the other party f.,r over ten 
years i yes, then, the decision must proceed on the basis of 
ossession on y. Thus it is that possession for three generations' 

ownership in all cases. - [A peculiar case is next cited] 

m a case where both parties are absolutely without title, and 
-e asserting their rights by sheer force,-the prior possession, 

>ven though of older standing, is set aside by the twenty years’ 

recent and hence less open to doubt 



frViStra.t«d in law, and the user becomts entitled to the 
property. — (Mann, 8. 148). 

32. The property of one who is neither an idiot nor 
a minor, having been used by strangers before his eyes 
for ten years, — belongs to him who uses it ; — but not if 
it is used by Shrotriyas, ascetics or royal officials. — Animals, 
land and women are not lost by adverse possession. — 
(Gautama, 12 37-39.) 


PART V 


Mxeeption' to Possession as Proof. 

33. Where the property is in the use of men of the 
owner’s own caste, or by his collaterals or relations, — owner- 
ship is not established by Possession ; — it is only in cases 
of possession by others* (strangers) that ownership is so 
established. — (Katyayana in Vira — Vya. P. 221.) 

34- Pledges and Deposits should not suffer mucht 


unlawfully, why did he not protest against it so long ?’— and to 
this the other party can give no suitable answer. 

♦ ‘ Others ’—persons not related, strangers. In the case of 
lelativea, the owner may be ignoring the unlawful enjoyment 
by r^on of his regard for the relative, and so forth ; hence he 
should not suffer for this --.(Vira— Vya, P. 22 1). 

- tThe for redeenring the pledge is just when the principal, 
srith accrued interest, has doubled itself ; and there is • lapse ’ 
of this time if the thing is not redeemed then.— For Deposit 
‘ right time to recover it is before the other party has 

“ to think that the thing bakmgs to himself by ressori 

of hia having the use of it j beyond this time there is ‘ lapse of 
. j!fe^f''»'‘What K stated here - ^ only a 'ffiendiy adidce ; hs a 

in^tter of fact- there can never be an ‘ appropriation ’ of Pledges 
fJ'll^Osfosits by .any ‘ lapse of fen® ' ( see Mann 8. 149— next 







lapse of time ; as being left over for a long time, they 
be liable to appropriation. — (Maim 8-145.) 

35. A pledge, a boundary, minor’s property, a deposit, 

a property enjoyed by favour, women, King’s property and 
the property of a Shrotriya are not lost by adverse possession, 
— (Manu. 8-149.) , : 

36. A pledge, a boundary, an open deposit, the property 
of an idiot, the property of a minor, sealed deposit, the 
King’s property, the property of women and the property of 
Shrotriyas — these are exceptions [to the * rule that property 

is lost by adverse possession extending over twenty years. 

See sec. 25] (Yajaa. 2.25.) ' 

37. Even the pledge and other things, f if used by the 
other party in the presence of the pledger, for twenty years, 


section ). — Others have explained that this text ( sec. 34 ) refers 
to Pledges only, — those cases where the Debtor, secure in the 
belief that the Principal cannot increase any further, through 
sheer wickedness, delays re-deeming ; in all such ca^s there 
should be ‘ appropriation ’ by tbe Pledgee. That is, if the debtor 
refuses to redeem, through such wicked motives, his right over 
the pledge should cease. 

* In these cases, there being no possibility of any fault of the 
owner, the property cannot be lost by adverse possession. ( Mita.) 

In these cases, adverse possession does not lead to loss Of 
ownership. — (Vishvarupa.) 

In the case of a Pledge that can be used, the very fact of 
the thing having been pledged is a justification for tbe debtor 
not protesting against the use. -rln the case of sealed Deppsifei, 



Become -forfeited (to the owner) ; except in the case of the 
property of the King^and the properly of women. — (Narada in 
'Ap^rdrJm P. 632.) ■ . ■ ■ . 

. 38. Things used thcough favour are never forfeited ; 
§uch .as a milch cow, a camel, an ox, or the animal that, 
is made over for breaking in. (Mann, 8-146). 

39. When such things as riding animals, and ornaments 
^re lent for use, through affection, they should be returned 
within four or five years ; i* or else, they become liable to 
forfeiture. — (Marichi in Parasharamadhava Vya. P. 109.) 

40. Such articles do not become forfeited as have 
been lent for use to Shrotiyas, to royal officials, to friends^ 
to relations. — (Vyasa in Parasharamadhava" Vya, P. iOo.) 

41 . Houses, lands and such things, which are used, 
without title, by friends, relations or collaterals, do not 
become forfeited by use. — (Brhaspati in Pargsharamadhava 
Vya.rP. 109.) 


V.— THE MlMAMSA MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
government SANSKRIT LIBRARY 
( BENARES ) 

By Gopinath Kaviraj* 

The Mimamsa Collection of manuscripts in the Library of 
the Governmeat Sanskrit College, Benares, as represented in 
the Catalogue, recently published, counprises 572 mansucripts. 
This includes all the works on the subject which were acquired 
annually and from time to time and which hitherto formed 
part of differeniS sections of the Library. Considering that a 
complete and exhaustive Catalogue of the Library in each of 
its classes should bring together all the works belonging to 
the class concerned an endeavour has been made to amalgam- 
ate all the sections so far as manuscripts of. the particular 
class are concerned. 

A mere glance at the contents of the Catalogue will 
suffice to convince one that the Mimamsa Collection is as 
rich as it is valuable. There are 64 dated manuscripts in 
this Collection, of which a belongs to the 15th century, 
eight to the 16th, sixteen to the 17th, six to the eighteenth, 
twenty ‘eight to the 19th and five to the 20th century. 

Important Authors and Their Works. 

the author of the Sutras — We must start with 
the Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini. This work represents a 
body of aphorisms, as such works invariably are, and is 
divided, so far as the current portion goes, into 12 chapters, 

for which reason it is known as Each of these 

chapters is sub-divided into padas which vary. Of this 
work there are 13 manuscripts in the present Collection (nos, 
1 to 13) 


SaMra Muni'i Bkasya . — The earliest and most anthorita- 
tivt commentary extant on the above is the Bha?ya attri- 
buted to Sabara Muni, of which there are 57 manuscripts in 
the present’ Collection (nos* 14 to 70), The date of the 
author is not definitely known, nor any thing about his 
nationality. 

Other Oommentaries ■ on the Sutras . — Besides Sabara^s 
work which is indeed the standard commentary on the Sutras 
there are numerous glo>ses on these Sutras, of which we 
have no less than twenty- two, viz. those by Parthasarathi, 
Madhavacharya, Bhavanatha, Dinakara, Nilakaritha, 
Gaga Bhatta, Sankara Bhatta li, Ananta Bhatta, Khanda 
Deva (two works), Bhaskara Kaya, Raghavananda, 
Vi^vakarma, Brahmananda, Vaidyanatha Tatsat, Vasudeva 
Dik§ita, Divakara Dik§ita, Ramesvara Kavi and four glosses 
the authorship of which is not knowx). 

Dtferences of interpretation : Prahhdhara^ Kumdrila^ 
and Murdri , — There are two, or probably three, distinct 
Hues of interpretation in the Mimamsa school, represented by 
Bhatta Kumarila, Prabhakara and Murari Mi^ra. Murari's 
School, except for some doubtful books associated with this 
name, is practically defunct. All that we know pf him and his 
views is from references and quotations in later literature.^ 

Prabhdkara and his School — Prabhakara's school too is 
practically nonexistent, except for its survivifig literature. 
Kumarila alone rules the field. But PrabhSkara’s influence 
was once enormous. And in the History of Indian Philoso- 

has become almost a proverb in 
Sanskrit. That Murari was a great author, and not merely a 
dialectician, may ba presumed (cf. Catalogue of the Deccan 
College Library). 
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phy his place is unique. He is generally known as Guru 
and is probably to be associated with Kashmir or its 
neighbourhood^. 


Salihandtha. —His school is represented in the present 
Collection by maoiiscriptj no, 493 , a copy of Prakarana- 
panchika, written by SalikanStha, Saliva’s age and nation- 
ality have to be determined. The earliest reference to 
Salika is probably to be found in Udayanacharya’s Nyayakusu* 
mahjali (Stavaka III). As I have already pointed out in my 
Introduction (pages vii — ix) to Varadaraja's Kusumanjali- 
bodhan! (the Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, 
no. 4 ), the nature of the reference seems to indicate not 


♦As to the relative priority of Kumarila and Prabhakara 
there are wide differences of opinion. The reader is referred for 
a discussion of this point to the following : Ganganatha Jha, The 
Prabhakara School of MTmiinsrl ; A. B. Keith, The Karma 
Mimansa ; Kuppuswami ^astri in the Proceedings of the Oriental 
Conference, VoL H ; Gk)pinatha Kaviraj, Introduction to the 
English Translation of Tantravartika (Bibliotheca Indica), 
pages xiv — xvi. According to Madhava’s Sarvadar^anakaumudi 
Prabhakara was the author of tw’’o commentaries on S'abara 
Bhasya — viz. (i) Vivararia, in 6,ooo slokas, and (2) Nibandbana, 
in 12,000 slokas. Brhati is another name of this 
Vivarana (cf. Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, 
pages 477-478. But it seems probable that Nibandhana 
was from another pen, Vacbaspati in the Nyayakanika 
and Partha Stothi in the Nyayaratnamala refers to the two 
authors as distinct. But Ramanuja also in the Tantrarahasya 
attributes to Prabhakara two commentaries on the Bhasya, a 
bigger one called Brbail and a smaller one called LaghvT. 
There is apparently no difficulty about the identity of the Vivarana 
and Brbatu But if the Nibandhan is really proved to be from a 
different pen, the second and smaller commentary, to which both 
^nd !RamSiui|a refer, remains still to be determined' 







Some scholars are inclined to take this author to be the 
same as the father of Safikara Misra, the famous author 
of Upaskaria, AtmatattvavivekakalpalatS, etc. But beyond 
a similarity of name there appears to be no plausible ground 
on which this identity may be established. PratyaksvarQpa- 
charj’a refers to Bbavanatba and to the Nayaviveka in his 
cbnrpa^taryj. called Nayanapmsfidinii on Chitsukba’s 


Tattvapradipika. Pratyaksvarupa’s date being the 14th 
century, the date of Bhavaiiatha must be about 1200 A.D. 
or the beginning of HOO A.D. la that case he cannot have 
been the father of Sankara Misra who lived about the middle 
,of the 15th Century. 

OommentarieB on Nayamoeha — {a)hy Varadaraja^ — The 
present collection contains four commentaries on the Mayavi* 
veka. Of these the one, called Dipika, is by Varadaraja, 
son of Rafjganatha, son of Devanatha, son of Pranatartihara of 
Kidamli"^ family on the bank of the river Suka, He was a 
follower of Sri Vaisriavism, and his Guru was one Sudarsana 
of Atrikula. t Varadaraja claims that his interpretation is 
supported by tradition and is t He refers to 

Chandra and other writers of Nibandhas. His commentary 
extends to the Tripadt section only, which , is the most 
difficult portion of Bhavadeva’s work. 

{b} By S^nhara —There is another commentary on the 
Nayaviveka called Saj'ikftdtpika (nos. 411 and 412). Nothing 
is known about this author except that he was .a pupil of 
one Ramarya and GovindopadhySya Cf. Hall, p. 180. 

* Dr. Hultzsch’s manuscript ( Report, no. II, page 
137) reads it as Tigambi family and the name of the river 
appears there as Saka. The Colophon of the Manuscript noticed 
by Dr. Hultzsch reads from which it would seem 

that Varadarija was of Atri family, 

t This Varada is to be distinguished from the famous 
Varadachiirya of Vatsya family who was the author of ** Tattva- 
nirnaya and was the nephew and pupil of the great Rtoanuja, 
Sudarsana, the writer of 6rutaprak^sika, a commentary on the 
g'ri Bhasya, was the pupil of this Varada. 

X He says plainly that though he is able to write an 
Independent treatise on the subject he is satisfied with 

writing a commentary only, simply to give out the traditional 
view which is not generally known ). 

■ ^ n 
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' {a) ' Bp Bamodaru * — The third commentary is by 
D^modara Sun,, son of Midhava Yogin, and is called 
Alankata (nos. 413 and 414). The author is probably 
identical with the writer of a commentary on the Mtmams^ 

Sutras called (Petersoa, Ulwar 

Catalogue, page 14). 

(tZ) Bp an unknown author,— The authorship of the 
fourth commentary is not known (nos. 415 and 416 ). 

Kumdrila BhattUy M% S'lohamrtiha, Tantra Vdrtika^ 
Tupttkd and LaghuvdrtiJca , — The greatest name however 
in the history of Purva Mim^ms^ is undoubtedly that of 
Kum^irila Bhatta, called Kum^ra Sv^mf by Pirthas5.rathi in 
his Ny^yaratnamalA. He was the author of a series of 
expositions on the Bh'?ya, known as Vartika. His ^loka- 
v^rtika, on chapter I, p^Ja 1, is in verse. This is the best 
philosophical presentation of the Bhkta system on which all 
subsequent treatises are bassd There are four manuscripts of 
this work in the present collection (nos. 278-1281). S'lokavar- 
tika stops at the end of p^da 1. With pAda 2, begins 
Tantravirtika, the magnum opm of Kumarila, a work which 
has proved to bs a veritable mine of information to all 
Mimatpsa authors of later ages. It extends to chapter III. 
The remaining portion of Jaimini*s is discussed in his 
TtiptM. There are 48 manuscripts of Tnntravartika (nos. 
282 — 329) and five of Tuptfka (nos. 330 — 334). There is 
also a Laghuvartika attributed to KumAra Svamf ).* 

* The ffloka Vi^rtika is Otherwise known as Karika and the 
Tantra Virtikaas TantratTkA* Kumirila vas perhaps also the author 
of two works — one, the Brhattikii and the other, the Madbyamadka, 
These are now lost and were attributed to him by Kpsna Deva 
in the Tantra Chiidamanl and by Madhava Bharat! in the 
Sarvadarsana Kaumudi (See Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
' ■|tage§>475 and 529)^^ , . ^ ‘ , 
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KumSrila is usually supposed to be a contemporary of 
SafikaracMrya, Tradition says that he was defeated in a 
controversy with ^aiikara and that he burned himself on a 
pyre before the latter’s eyes, l^ankara’s date is still an 
open question. Assuming that ^a:fiLkara lived towards the 
end of the 8th and beginning of the 9th century, it would 
follow that Kumirila belonged to the middle of the 8th 
centuiy.^ 

The line so laboriously inaugurated by Kumarila seems 
to have practically died with him. His true aim of life, as 
that of every sincere advocate of was to revive in 

his own way the Vedic religion in its ritualistic and sacrificial 
aspects — aspects which suffered a deadly set-back owing 
to the rise and development of Buddhism and Jainism. In 
KumS-rila’s time Buddhist philosophy was flourishing, 
especially at centres like NSIanda, and we find in the Sloka- 
V^rtika clearest indications of KumSrila’s very close 
acquaintance with it. How far Kumarila or Sankara really 
succeeded in demolishing the structure of Buddhist religious 
thought the future historian of Indian culture will be able 
to say. 

Bark Agei MadhavaeMrija and Mb Nyayamalavutara . — 
In any case it is strange that the school does 

not seem to have thrived well immediately after KumMla’s 
age So far as the literary history of the system is concerned 
the period from Kum-.rlla to MMfaav^chirya is, save for a 
few illustrious names, practically a total blank. The next 
author, therefore, which calls for our attention after KumSrila 
is probably M^dhavich^rya, of whose Jaimtniya NyiyamAla 

# For a detailed study of the date of KumiLrila and of certain 
episodes in the story of his life, see my Introduction ” to the 
English translation of Tantravartika, published in the Bibliotheca 
ladida Series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 



there are i7 manuscripts (nos. 152-188) iu the Library. 
Ill mediaeval Sanskrit literature, more particularly in the 
Vedic and Vedantic literature, Madhava occupies a unirjue 
position. His contribution to the revival of Vedic culture 
in the country can be truly appreciated if only we remember 
that, as we have just pointed out, inspite of Kumarila’s best 
efforts to introduce Vedic studies, there was a long and 
dark period immediately after Kum^rila’s death. It may be 
freely admitted that between the 8th century, when 
Kum^rila lived and worked, and the 14th, the age of 
Midhav^chitya, i.e., for a period extending over 500 or 550 
years, Vedic religion had again gone to sleep. That Bengal, 
under Buddhist and Tantric influences, lost its Vedic culture, 
is probably certain. But it is of interest to note that even 
frem Southern India Vedic traditions disappeared. The rise 
of Panebar^tra Agama, including as an offshoot the ^ 
Vaigpava system, and of the VJragaiva cult, and the spread of 
Jainism, had much to do with the decline of Vedism in the 
south. The families of M^dhava and of his patron Bukka 
Raya of Vijayanagaia are associated with this revivalistic 
movement. The preparation of cyclopaedic commentaries 
on the Vedic Sarnhitas aud Biahmapas is only a step in the 
direction of this renaissance. The stndv nf 



dipika is one of the best -glosses on the iSatras explained 
from the view-poir.t of Kumarila, The. Tantraratna is a 
commentary on the Sahara Bhasya, or rather on the Tt2pt!k% 
and the Nyaya-ratoamala is an independent treatise dealing 
with the main topics of Mimainsa* 

Very little historical information is available regarding 
Parthasarathi. He calls himself the son and pupil of Yajnat- 
man and was p obably a native of Mithila. A manuscript 
of his Tantraratna existing in the Library of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, bears Saipvat 1651 or 1594 A.D, 
(Catalogue of Calcutta Sanskrit College, Indian Philosophy, 
no. 184, page 117). The India office manuscript of Nyaya- 
ratnamals is dated in Samvat 1591 or 1534 Madhava- 

charya (1500 A.D.) refers to him in the Nyayamala ; so 
does Pratyaksvarupa (1400 A. D.) in the NayanaprasMin!, 
Parthasarathi may be assigned, therefore, to the 13th century 
at the latest, 

Oommentaries on his (i) Sastradipika and (ii) Tantraratna*- 
On his Sistradiplki we have commentaries by N4r^yaria 
Bhatta, Sankara Bhatta, Kamal^kara Bhatta, Rima Krsna 
Hhatta, Champaka iNS-tha, Vaidya Nat ha Tatsat and Soma 

Hatha* 


The commentaries on the Tantraratna are by 
Somesmra alias Banaka. — The name of Partha Sarathi 
suggests that of Bhatta Some^y^ra, son of Madhava Bhatta"*^, 
who is held as his rival in the field of Mimams^ by subsequent 
authors*. His Ny^yasudhi t, of which we have 33 manuscri- 
pts (nos. 437 — 469), is a commentary on the Tantrav^rtika* 
He is referred to very disparagingly, viz., as a plagiarist 

' ‘ ^ Called by, Spme^vara himself 


called Sarvmpakarni or Sarvlbaavadyakarini 




%pf ) by Kamal^^tara (1612 A.D.) in his Aloka on the 
^Mtrathpika and also by Anaota Deva II in his Bhl|tMadkiraj 
by Rimakr§na Bhatta in his commentary on the Sa^tradlpiklj 
and by Prat} aksvarupa (1400 A. D.) in the NayanaprasMint. 

Some^vara thus appears to belong to the age in which 
Parthas4rathi lived. 

SmhatUa Miira and hu Kaiihd — To the same age may 
be assigned the name of Up^dhyaya Sunharita, Misra of whose 
commentary, called Kasik^, on Kum^rila’s Slokavirtika, we 
have three manuscripts (nos. 432 to 434). Of these manus- 
cripts no. 433 is dated Samvat 1507 (see foL 876) or 
1450 A.D. Rimakr^ria Biiatta, author of a commentary on 
the S^stradipik^, and Pratyaksvarupa (1400 A.D.) refer to 
Sucharita and his work. 

Rdmdnuja^ the author of N dyakarafrta. — Nos. 536 — 539 
are manuscripts of Nayakaratna, attributed to one Ramanuja 
Acharya. It is a commentary on Pirthasirathi’s Ny^yaratna- 
rxMtp The author says that though he is a follower of the 
PrabhS.kara school he undertakes this composition out of 
deference for Pirthasirathi*. Nothing very particular is 
known about the author^ except that he was also the author 
of an independent work on the Prabhikara system of Mimd- 
msi, called Tantrarahasyat, in which he calls himself an 
inhabitant of Dharm^puri on the bank of the Godavari and 
a worshipper of Nrsimba. 

IndrapatL — No. 533. is a copy of MimAmsIrasapalvak, 
attributed to Mah^mahopidhy^ya Indrapati Thafekura, son 

# <TT%R^t I 

j ...... , , j, , .... . 

I Published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series (No. XXIV) 

' ■ ' ^ 4 ;' ' ■■ ' - - ■ 
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of Ruchipati and Ruknaiat. His Guru in Mimams^ was 
one Gop^la Bhatta, who is to be differentiated from his 
later name-sake, also a Mtmimsaka, the author of Mtmgnjsa- 
vidhibhdgatja. The date of ludrapati may be determined on 
the basis of the following data 

(a) Ruchipati was a protege of Raja Bhairava Simha 
Deva of MithiM (time about 1437 A, D. ?). 

(S) Indrapati’s son was Premanidhi, whose Dharma- 
dharmaprabodhint (Mitra, No. 1999) was com- 
pleted in Samvat 1410. In this place the word 
Samvat evidently means Sak^bda, so that the 
year corresponds to I488 A. D. 

(cj Indrapati’s pupil was Lak§mfpati UpadhyAya, the 
author of .^raddharatna in which it is said that the 
author’s family once lived at Mahijmatt in Nizam 
Shabi’s dominions. Lakjmtpati was living in La 
Sam 339 or 1458 A D., when a manuscript of 
Udayana’s Tstparyapariiguddhi was transcribed 
for him. From this it appears that Indrapati 
lived in the middle of the 15th century. 

2)eva N’Mha T^xn^kura. — No. 494 is a copy of Adhikaraoa 
Kaumudi by Deva Natha Thakkura, a Maithil Brahraana. 
He was also the author of a supplement (tl fifer g ) to Paksa- 
dhara MiSra’s Aloka on GarjgeSa’s Tattva Chintamaoi. 
M. M.' H. P. gdstr} noticed (Notices, Vol. III. no. 115, pages 
74-75) a copy of this manuscript transcribed by order of the 
author himself*. It is dated La Sam. 443 or 1662 A. D. 
Hence Devanatha must be assigned to the middle of the 16th 
century. DevanAtha followed Soma Bhatfaand quoted RatnS- 
kara, Kalpataru, Srldatfa, Harinfttha and VSchaspati. 








MifM Krsfu Bhatt <^ — Siddhinta Chandrika or Yokti- 
snehaprapuraof is the name of a Commentary on the S^stra- 
dtpM by one R^ma Kr§aa Bhatta, son of MMhava, of the 
the Par^^ara Gotra. His genealogy is thus shown in the 
introductory verse of his commentary. 


Sivad^sa. 


JanArdana-m. Gafjga Devi. 


Bhairava^*m. Puna or Puta Devi. 


a-m. Rama Devi 


MAdhava m, PrabhAvati 


Ramakrsna’s father was a great VedSniic scholar and a 
votary of Rama Chandra. Having renounced all worldly 
desires he became an ascetic, and leaving Malwa, his native 
land, came over to Benares — where he ultimately settled — 
with his wife for purposes of study. At Benares a son was 
born to him. This was Ramakrsna, the present author. 
Ramakr^na was devoted to his father, under whom he studied 
and was well read in all the Sastras and far-famed as a 
writer. He obtained the tittle of ‘ Bhatta’ in the learned 
community of the Nagaras from a Brahmana named Gopi- 
natha Rajaraja; and also the title ^ Pandita Siromaqi * from 
Balabhadra, the court Pandit of the Gajapati King of his 
time, on account of his composition of Pratapamlrtan<ja. 


I 


This Gajapati King was evidently Prataparudra of Orissa, of 
whom we hear so much in connection with the Vai§navist 
propaganda of Chaitanya Deva of Bengal The Com- 
mentary on the Sastradipika was composed at Benares in 

1543 A, D. 

Raghunatlia Vidyalanhara Bhaftaeharya, — Raghunatha 
was the writer of a work, called Mimainsaratoa (no, 525), 
which consists of two parts, viz., Pramana and Praraeya, or 
rather of three, viz., Pramaga, Prameya and Vidbi. Raghu- 
natha refers to Parthasarathi, Sucharita Misra, etc. His 
time is not known. But as the India Office manuscript of bis 
Mimamsa Prameyaratna belonged to the collection of !<arva- 
vidyanidhana Kavindracharya Saras vati, a contemporary of 
Shah Jehan, he may be assigned to a much earlier date. He 
may be tentatively placed in the 16th century. 

Annam Bhatta. — The name of Annara Ehatta is well 
known in the bibliography of Indian Philosophy. The pre- 
sent collection contains one manuscript of his Subodhini, 
which is a commentary on the Tantravartika {no. 470), and 
a manuscript of his commentary on the Nyayasudha, called 
Raoakaphakkika Vyakhya (no. 484'. He is reputed to have 
been the author of several other works, viz., Mitak§ara, a 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, Uddyotana a com- 
mentary on Kaiyyata’s Mahabhasyapradipa, etc. The author 
of Tarkasai 3 graha is also perhaps to be identified with him. 
He lived at Parikapadu, in the Kistna district. His father 
was Tirumala Bfaatta^ aim Sarvatomukha Yaji, son of Mallti 
Bhatta alian Agnihotra Suri, son of Lokanatba dm Dvada- 
^ahajya. Agnihotra wrote commentaries on Chintamaoyaloka 
in Nyaya and Tattvaviveka in VedSnta. Annam Bhatta may 
with some probability be assigned to the 16th century A.D. 

y Appaya Dih^ita. — The name of Appaya Dlkrita, whom 
Madhusiidana Sarasvati describes as 
■ 23 
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iamiliar name in the history of Samskrit Literature. He was 
one of the most brilliant and versatile scholars of India. Iti 
the present collection there are 4 manuscripts of his 
Vidhirasayana* (nos. 518-521) and one manuscript of 
Upakiamaparakrama (no. 517). 


Appaya was the son of RangarSja dhvarin, author of 
Advaitavidyamukura and Vivaraijadarpana and grandson of 
Acharya Dtk§ita alias Vaksasthahacharya, a contemporary 
of Krsnaraja, king of Vijayanagara. He was of Bhaiadvaja 
gotra. He was born in 1587 A. D, and died in 1658 A. D. 
He came to Benares, where he stayed for some time and 
became acquainted with the veteran Mimamsa scholar Khaoda 
•Deva to whom he presented a copy of his Vidhirasayana. 
-Kbaijda Deva entertained a very high opinion of Appaya’s 
scholarship. It was here probably that Bhatfoji Diksita read 
with him Brahma Sfltras and Sankara Bhasya and also 
Appay’s own anti-Madhva tracts. 


The opposition of Panditaraja Jagannatha to Appaya and 
'Bhaftoji has become historical. It seems that the main cause 
of his irritation lay in Bhattoji’s refutation of Prakriya- 
praka4a ( com. on Prakriyakaumudi ), the work of Se§a 
Krsna DIksita, the father of Jagannatha’s own teacher Sesa 
Vtresvara. 


Appaya was a voluminous writer, having written no less 
than 104 works, on almost every important subject in 
Sanskrit Literature. Some of his works are named below i™* 
A. — In Advaita Vedanta — 


(a) NySyarakamaoi, a com. on the Brahma Sutras, 

( Ch. I ). 

* Appaya’s own commentary on this work bears the naw 








(i) Siddhantalesasamgraha, '■ . - ■ .‘i- 

(«^) Vedantakalpatairuparimala, a coiumentatyon Amala 
nanda's Kalpataru- 
(d) Nayamanjari, 

B. — In ViMgadvmia FedMta — (Vai^i^ava) 

■) 

(a) Naya Mayflkha Malika, 

0. — Tn ViHstadvaita Vedanta — (Saiva) 

(a) Sivarka Manidipika, a com. on Srikaijtha Bhajya. 

ih) 1 

Ratnatrayapartkja and its commentary. 

(0) J 

(d) Mapimalika. 

■D. — Tn Tvaita Vedanta — (Madhva.) 

(а) Nyayamuktavali, a commentary on the Brahma 

Sutras. 

(б) Commentary on the Nyayamuktavali, 

M. — In MahMra . — 

(а) Chitramtmamsa. 

(б) Vrtti Vartika. 

(<j) Kuvalayananda, a commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Chandraloka. 

iw Miman>4a— ■ . 

(a) Vidhirasayana. 

(J) Commentary on the above, called Sukhopajojanl. 

(c) Upakramaparskrama. ^ 

(d) VtdanaksatravaM. 

(«) Chitrakata. 

Vyaharatfa.— 

(a) Vadanak?8travaK, . ' ' 




a.— In Upie literature— 

; (®) Mahabharata Tatparyaniroaya. 

(5) Ramayatia Tatparyaninjaya. 

I. — In Prdkfta VysJcaram . — 

(«) 1 

j" P*‘^^rta Chandrika and its commentary. 

y. — In General Philosophy . — 

(а) Mata Sarartha Samgraha. This is a synopsis of tl 
views of Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikaptha an 
Madhva, 

K, — In Polemics , — 

(<*) Madhva tantra mukha mardana. 

ufid otllied liiteTdtuTe,-^ 

(«) In praise of Y\%wi — 

(i) Varadarajastava. 

(ii) Srikr§^adhyanapaddbati. 

(б) In praise of Siva — 

(i) Sivanandalahart 

(ii) Sikhariotmala 

lih) Sivatsttvaviveka, a commentary on Sikharipimala, 

(c) In praise of Sakti 

(i) I>urgachandrakalastuti. 

(d) In praise of SQrya~ 

(i) Adityastotraratna. 

Barm Kma Bhamcharya.—R^raa Kr?na was the 
author of Adhikarapa Kaumudi, of which there is one manus- 
cript m the present Collection (no. 4931 


Venhatehara Dtksita. — Venkate^yara 'Dtkpta, the writer 
of Mimaxpsa Vartika Abharaoa, of which there are 'sey^n 
manuscripts in this Collection (nos* 477 to 483), was a famous 
MtmSmsl Scholar. The present work was a commentary on 
Knmarik^s Tnpttka. The anthor was 'the son of ’ Goyinda 
Dlksita and younger brother and pupil of Yajna Nsraya^a 
Dik§ita.^ Vefikate^vara was probably the Guru of Raja 
Chudamai?! Dlk^ita. 

OJiampaka Ndtha . — Champaka Natha was the author of a 
commentary on the Sastradipika, named Prakasa (nos, 372 to 
380). He says that he explains the text according to the 
traditional line of interpretation. It seems from what he 
says that people in those days were not generally inclined to 
consult ancient commentaries. 

The date of Champaka Natha is not known. 

Soma Natha, — Soma Natha, son of MahimahopMhyAya 
Sura Bhatta of Nitila t family was the writer of a commentary 
on the Sastradipika, called MayQkhamMikS. (nos. 388 to 403). 
He states that he studied the various KaMs under the guid- 
ance of bis elder brother Venkatadri Yajvan. 

Apadem. — Apadeva, the author of MtraSmsa Nyaya Pra- 
kAga (nos. 495 to 503), a popular tract, was the son 

of Ananta Deva I, son of Apadeva I, son of EkanStha. He 
wrote a commentary (called Dtpiki) on Ved^ntas^ra. The 
author’s family lived at Benares. Apa Deva taught many 

^The author describes himself as 

and his elder brother as I0 the 

colophon of Raja Chudamani Dlk^ita noticed by Hultzsdh 
'(II, p.139) Venkafce^vara is also called 

t Written some times as Nithila or Nillala* 





pupils and was specially interested in Mira^msS, Vedanta and 
DharmaSSstra. 

Amnia Bern JJ._Apa Deva’s son was Ananta Deva, who 
wrote a commentary on his father’s NySya PrakS^a, called 
Bhlttaiank^ra (nos. 540 to 545) and also a tract named 
Phala sinkatya Khandana (no 566). He wrote numerous 
other tracts in Mlm^msl But the work for which he became 
famous to posterity was his Srartikaustubha, a treatise on 
Dharraasastra. Ananta Deva II is referred to by Khanda 
Deva wiio died about 1666 A. D. Probably he was an earlier 
contemporary of Khanda Deva and a later one of Kamalakara 
Bhatta. In the Srartikaustubha Ananta Deva II observes 
thast he wrote it at the instance of Prince Ra;- RahaUnr 
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(no* 558)i is not known. But , Hall speaks of a iwannscript 
of this work, dated Samvat 1729, so that tbe author most 
have lived at least before 1672 A.D. 

G 0 pMa Bhatta . — Mfmarasa Vidhibhii§ana, of which 
there are two manuscripts in the present collection (552— 
523), is the work of Gopala Bhafta, son of Mafjga Natha 
Bhatta and grandson of Krsna Bhatta, described here as 
"^he author says that he wrote this work 
in reply to the unfair criticisms of Appaya Dtksita in his 
Vidhirasayana on Kumarila’s Vartika, so that it is really a 
defence of Kumarila against the attacks of Appaya. He 
adds that as without is in jarious and produces 

derangement ( e. g. ) in the body, so does 

Appaya*s work, viz. Vidhirasayana, ur less it is supplemented 
by ¥!T^«!T as furnished in the present work. The author 
was a votary of Nrsimha. 

Khanda Deva alias Sridharendra. — Khapda Deva, son 
of Rudra De;a^, was another illustrious author of Mtmamsa 
works. His Mimamsa Kaustubha (nos. 220-233), Bhatta 
Dipika (nos, 232-248) and Bhatta Rahasya (nos. 526-528) 
are standard treatises in Mfmarpsa Literature. Khanda 
Deva lived at Benares. His time may be ascertained as 
below : — 

(a) He refers to Apa Deva’s Mtrnamsa Nyaya Prakasa 
and Ananta Deva's Bhattalafikara. Both Apa 
Deva and Ananta Deva lived in the first half of the 
17th Century. 

{b) His pupil Sambhu Bhatta wrote his Commentary 
PrabhavaH on the Bhattadipika in 1707 A. D. 

♦ Described by his son as well -versed in both the schools 



Sambhu says 'that KhaijiJa Deva died at Benares 
in Samvat 1722 or 1665 A, D. 

(c) We further have it from Pan^itaraja JagannStha’s 
own admission that he read Mimamsa with Deva at 
Benares. Nage^a in his Commentary Gurumarma- 
prakaSa says plainly that the word Deva is meant 
here for Khaoda Deva. Jagannatha, as is well 
known, was a protegd of Dara Shiko and his father 
Shah Jehan Khaoda Deva thu.s lived in the 
middle of the 17th Century. We have a MS. of his 
Bhattarahasya dated Samvat 173.^, i.e. 1675 A.D. 
and copied at Benares. 

Sambhu Bhaffa . — Khaoda Deva’s pupil, as already noted, 
was Sambhu Bhatta, surnamed Kavimaijdana, who devoted 
his best energies to the interpretation of his master’s Bhatta- 
dtpika. His Commentary is known as PrabhSval}, of which 
we have 10 Mss. (nos. 417-426). The work was composed 
at Benares in Samvat 1764 or 1709 A. D. He was also 
the author of a Commentary, called SSrasangraha, on Ragho- 
a^tha Bhafta’s* Kilatattvavivechana (composed in Sarnvat 
1677 or 1620 A.D.), in which work bis father’s name appears 
as B^lakrspa Bhafta. This Sambhu Bhatfa is apparently 
identical with iSankarinanda N4tha, disciple of Paramahamsa 
Padvr^jaka Riminanda Sarasvatl. SankcrSnanda was the 
author of the famous Tantrika work Sundart Mahodaya 
(India Office Catalogue, p. 900). 

Bhaiham Raya alias BhaturSmnda Bihita . — From 
Sambhu Bhatfa we pass on to the great Bh^skara RSva who 


commented on the Jaimini Sotras, Sankar?a Kaijda, Chapteri 
13—16, Bhaskara intends his work, which he names Bb^tta- 
dipik^, to be a continuation of, or rather a supplement to, 
Khanka Deva’s work of the same name which extends, as 
all Mtmatpsa Commentaries do, till the 12th Chapter. No 
Commentator, not even &bara himself, is known to have 
commented on the body of Sutras arranged in 4 Chapters 
(13th to 16th). Of Bhiskara’s Commentary we have two 
Mss. (nos. 249-250). In the Catalogus Catalogorum, VoL 
I, p. 404b Aufrecfat describes Bhiskara’s work, apparently 
on the basis of data available to him at the time, as a 
Commentary on Khaijda Deva’s Bhiftadlpik^, but this is 
erroneous. He makes the necessary correction in Vol. Ill, 
p. 142. The work is printed in the Pandit, N. S., Vols. 
XIV-XV. 

Bh^skara says that.till his time the Bhattadipika was 
without beginning and end ( )*. The name 

DipikS was therefore quite appropriate. He states further 
that by adding four chapters to it (13 — 16) he converts it 
into the ‘ Chandrikil.’ The 16 chapters are as it were the 
16 kal^s of the full work. The Dharma Mtm^ms^ was 
originally i. e., in 16 chapters, divided into 4 

sections, of which the first three were hitherto known and 
the fourth disappeared with time. It was like the fliqcff 
GSyatrL Bh^skara adds the the 4th part and supplements it. 

Bhaskara RSya was the second son of Gambhlra Raya 
Bharati Dik^ita and Kon^mbika Devi. He was born at 


* Why does Bh&skara call the available portion of the 
Sutras as That the concluding portion was lacking 

is of course clear. But not so the initial part. 
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Thanuja* in the Distriet of Vaijya in the Maharistra Country 
Cambhira Raya was himself a person of great erudition 
and of devotional habits. Bhaskara often discnbes him as 

which, 

ii3QltjS3 it is an exaggeration, is a high iistiction. Bhiskara 
received bis secular education at Benares under Nrsimha 
Yajvan. That he attained high proficiency in all branches 
of learning and won laurels of renown from all quarters is 
apparent from a close survey of his varied works and from 
the history of the contemporary and subsequent literature of 
the country. He was one of the greatest votaries of the 
Vidya, into which he had been initiated by one Siva Datta 
Sukla at Surat, and he wrote several works in connection 
with this worship and culture* His works as mentioned by 
his pupil may be enumerated. 

,(A) In 

{a) Vada Kutuhala. 

(J) Bhatta Chandrodaya* 

(B) In Dharma Santra — 

(a) Smrtitattva. 

(J) Prado§abhSskar a . 

Trcha bhaskara. 


The reason of the nomenclature is furnished by P. Rama 
Jdisra ^astri in his edition of the work. It is not known when 
the last section became obsolute. But Ramanuja probably knew 
.of it ; Cf. his Bhasya on Ved. Sut., Ill, 

Bhaskara s pupil Jagannatha in his Bhaskara Vilasa says 
that Bhaskara was born at Bbaga and brought over to Benares 
by his father. Umananda, Bhaskara’s pupil, says in the 
Nityotsavanibandha (i745 A. that Bhaskara came originally 
'irbnii'' RSfi ' and on the bank of the dyer KaVeri in Cbola 

" Ck>i^tntiry. 




(d) Ekadaliviniroaya. 

(e) Commentary on BaudhSyana Vidhi. 

(f) Kujjda bhaskara. 

(C) Jn Tantra — 

(el) Varivasyarahasya. 

(J) Ratoaloka — a Commentary on Para^nrama Kalpa- 
sutra, 

{c) Setubandha — a Commentry on the Nityasoda^i- 
karnava, composed at in Goa 

in Samvat 1719 or 1732 A. D. 

{d) Saubhagya bhaskara — a Commentary on the LalitS 
Sahasranama, Composed at Benares in Samvat 
1785 or 1728 A. D. 

(e) Nathanavaratnamalamanjusa. 

(/) Commentary on the Bhavanopanisat. 

{g) Commentary on the Kaula Upani^at. 

(^) Commentary on the Tripura Upanisat. 

(i) Guptavati — a Commentary on the Durga Sapta 
^ati. 

(/) Satasloki. 

ijc) Malamantroddhara. 

(ij Varivasyaprakasa. 

(D) In Metre — 

(<i) Vrtta Chandrodaya. 

(6) Chhandah Kaustubha. 

(E) In 

(a) Nyiyamandana. 

(F> Im 

Commentary on the Madhya 
Kaumtid!. - • • - 




(G) In MiteeUaneom Interature~~ 

(a) Khadyota — a Commentary on the Ganeifa Sahasra 
nama. 

0) Commentary on Siva’s 

Bhaskara lived in the first quarter of the 18th Century. 

It is said that once a controversy took place at the 
Court of King Mallik^rjunapati or Mallaraja between Svami 
Sastri and Bhaskara Raya as to the existence of laksana in 
in the words etc., in the vi^i§tavidhi, viz., 

?r^cr, etc. The Sastri admitted laksaija in 

such cases, whereas Bhaskara denied it. This controversy 
is recorded in a work called It appears that this 

Sastri was the son of Nrsimha, guru of Bhaskara. Bhaskara 
had come there after a long time to see his Guru, 
when the Raja, a patron of letters, out of curiosity set them 
wrangling. 

Radra BJiattdohart/a.—No. 533 is a fragmentary Ms. 
of Adhikarana ChandrM. On comparison with Hall, p. 
184, it appears to be by Rudra Bhattacharya, son of Vidya- 
nivSsa Bhattacb^rya. 

Vaidyanatha Tatsat. — Vaidyanitha, son of R4ma Bhatfa 
(called also RUraachandra SQri), of the Tatsat family, was 
the author of Prabha, a commentary on Sastradipika, of 
which there are 17 Mss. (nos. 371 — 387) in this collection. 


; Sometimes f Ms father is described as 
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The Prabha is said to have been completed in Samvat 
1767 ( f ) or 1710 A. D., so that 

VaidyanStha may be assigned to the first quarter of the 18th 
century. 

Vamdeva Dihsita. — Vasudvea, the author of Adhvara 
Mimarnsa Kutuhala Vrtti, of which we have 6 Mss. (nos. 264- 
269) in the Library, was the son of Mahadeva Vajapeyi and 
Annapurija, and a pupil of Visvesvara. He was a retainer in 
the services of Ananda Raya, minister of the Rajas of Sara- 
bhoji and Tokoji Bhonsle and of the prince of Chola. 

He lived after Bhatfoji on whose Sidhanta Kaumudf he 
commented. His date may be placed about the middle of 
the 18 th century. 

Ndrayaiia Bhafta. — The Bhatta family of Benares of 
ViSvamitra line (hence called Gadhivamla) produced a 
number of scholars versed in Mimamsa and Dharma S'astra. 
The famous NAr^yana Bhatta was one of the most celebrated 
names of this family. He was the author of a large number 
of works, mostly in Dharma Sastra, viz., Prayogaratna, 
Tristhalisetu, See. In Mim^ms^ we have a Ms. of his Com- 
mentary on the SastradlpM (no. 348). This Ms. represents 
the Sth Chapter only of the book ; and there is reason to 
believe that he commented on this chapter alone *, and this 
he did at the request of his son Sankara Bhatta I, who had 
been engaged in writting a Commentary on this work. It 
seems that Sankara omitted the Sth Chapter altogether, 
apparently for the reason that it had been done by his father. 
In the beginning of Sankara’s Commentary on the 9th 

• But see ‘Introduction to Vyavahara Mayiikha’ by P. V. 
Kane ( p. IX, footnote i ), where it is pointed out that Narayaiia 
Bhatta commented on the first pad a of the ist Chapter and the 
first two padas of the 6tb Chapter of the Sastradlpika. 
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Chapter it is plainly stated that his interpretation is 
biased on that of his father. N&r^yana is described as 

and 

in Sankara’s Mtmimsa Bala PrakSla and as Jagadgoru by his 
grandson KamaMkara. NSrdyaija was the son of RSme^vara, 
son of Govinda, son of Cinga* Deva, son of N%anStha.t” 
His birth date being 1513 A. D. (Sam. 1570), his literary 
activities may be assigned to the second and third quarters 
of the 16th Century. N^riyaoa’s commentary on the Vj-tta- 
ratnakara is dated 1546 A. D. (Sam. 1602). It may be of 
interest to note that it was this N^rAyaija Bhatta who was 
responsible for the re-building of the temple of Vilvegvara 
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Slstradlpika PrakSga, bears marks of correction said have to 
beOn done in Sam. 1690, i. e., 1633 A. D. This Manuscript 
must have belonged to his pupil, as there is a statement, 
viz., SW:, on the last leaf. 

JDinakara Bhatta , — Dinakara Bhatta was the nephew of 
Safikara, being the son of his elder brother RSroakrsija. 
There are 17 Manuscripts of his commentary on Sastradipik^ 
called Bhatta Dinakari, in this collection (nos. 192 to 208). 
He was the author of a series of treatises in Hindu Law, e.g., 
etc. He undertook, at the request of Sivaji, 
the Chhatrapati R^ja of Satara (1627-1680 A. D.), to write a 
comprehensive work on Law. This was named after his 
patron nnd after the author Dinakaroddyota. 

This he could not complete till his death. He lived in the 
17th century. 

Kamalahara Bhatta alias J)adu Bhana, — Dinakara’s 
younger brother was KamaMkara, the famous author of 
Nirnaya Sindhu, composed in 1612 A.D. In Mimamsa we 
have got here his (a) commentary called .Sastramala on the 
Sutras, (5) commentary on TantravSttika (no.471) [his special 
object here was to criticise RSnaka, described as a pedant, 
plagiarist, verbose, impostor of simple men and destroyer of 
Siddhanta], and (c) commentary called AlOka, on the Sdstra- 
dipiks (nos. 352 to 355). 

Ananta Bhatta calls himself the son of Dadu Bhatta, from 
which it appears that Kamal^kara was also known by that 
name. It was this Ananta for whom KamalSkara composed 
his commentary on the Kftvya Prakd^a. KamaMkara was 
the author of a large number of works named in his VivSda- 
tSndava (India Office Catalogue, page 455). He belongs 
to the first half of the 17th century. 




Gags alias Vi^veivara Bhafia. — GSgS, the son of Dinakara, 
was the anther of Bhatfa Chintdmaiii (TarkapSda) (no. 212). 
GSgS was a pet name given him by his father but his real 
name was Vi^vegvara. He completed his father’s incomplete 
or of which ?iT*grT'C; ^ form 

parts. Gaga Bhatta wrote also which is a 

continuation in verse of Kumarila’s Slokavartika. This 
book was written at the request of the Maratha chief Sivaji 
(called Bhosla house), son of Sahu (1627 — 1680 A.D.), 

at whose coronation he bad officiated, and by whose order he 
allowed his ascetic life to be interrupted, — thus: 

5r!PErT3^«n% I etc. etc. 

(Peterson Ulwar Catalogue, Extract 117.) 

He was also the author of a work named KSyastha 
Dharmadipa where he refers to Aurangzeb. This work was 
undertaken at the bidding of Sivaji’s minister, BiMji 
KSyastha. 

NilaJca^tha Bhatfa — Nilakanfha, famous^for his twelve 
Mayukhas, was a great Mlmimsaka. He won for himself 
great reputation in Mimimsa, Dharma Sistra and Vedanta. 
He was the author of BhStt^rka, a commentary on the Sutras 
(nos. 209 to 211). Nilakaotfaa* was the son of Sankara 


*NTlakantha’s daughter was married to Mah4deva II 
BhSradvaja, son of Bala Krsna, son of Mahadeva I, son of 
Narayatia Bhatta, son of Madhava, son of Ramakrapa. 
MahadeVa IPs son was Divakara, the author of 
composed in Samvat 1740 or 1683 A.D. etc. 

ate ' (he ply ts ■ of this Cyclopaedic work. Divakara’s son 
¥MyknS&ia. wrote an Index dr b this work in Samvat 

1750 or 1693 A.D. ' '■ 



Bhatfa I, son of NMyao* Bhat^. The Manuscript no. 
211 belonged to his son Sankara Bhatta II, who is (Killed 
here Jagadguru Bhatta Sankara. It is called Mimamsa 
Nyiya Safigraha, where on the margin of every leaf it is 
called Bhdttdrka. On a leaf there is the entry <grSr- 

ifirsan I NtlakaiCJ that’s patron was Bfaagvanta Deva, king of 
Bhareha, of the Srogavara family,, after whose name his 
twelve Prakiias are collectively called Bhagavanta BMskara. 

Smhara Bhatta JI. — Sankara was Ntlakaritha's son. He 
wrote a commentary on the Sutras, named Bhatta Bhaskara 
(and in Dharma Sastra^ Vratarka). Of the former we have 
three manuscripts (nos. 213 to 215), of which no. 214 
belonged to his own private collection. He salutes the Sun 
and Rarna in his manuscript. 

Amnta Bhatta . — Ananta was the son of Kamalakara and 
wrote a commentary on the Mimamsa Sutras, called Nysyara- 
hasya (nos. 216 to 219), and a vrtti on the Sastramala of 
Kamalakara (nos. 427 to 431). In Dharma Sastra he was the 
author of Ramakalpadruma dealing with Achara, Sraddha, 
Praya^chitta, etc. 

Krm 7ajmn.~UkQ the Arthasaagraha and Mimamsa- 
Nyayasahgraha, Mimamsa Paribha^a was another popular 
Mimajmsa tract (nos. 514 to 515). Its authorship is, assigned 
to Kr^na Yajvan, about whose date nothing is definitely 




Uttwm Sioka.-—l]tta.ra& Sloka was the author of Laghu 
Nyaya Sudha (nos. 474 to 476). 

Narayava TirtJia. — jj^arayaua Ttrtha, called Paramabanisa 
Parivrajakacharya, was a versatile scholar and wrote works 
on various subjects.* The present collection contains his 
Bhatta Bha§apraka|ika (no. 530), which is an exposition of 
the Sastra from Kumarila’s point of view. He was the 
pupil of blva Rama Tlrtha (Jammu Catalogue, page 111). 
Elsewhere he refers to his gurus as Vasudeva Tflrtha and 
Rama Govinda Tlrtha. 

Narayana lived after the middle of the 17th century, the 
date of Vilvanatha Nyayapailchanana, on whose Bhasapari- 
chheda he commented. In the Sanskrit College Lihrarv 


• In Nyaya he commented on Udayana’s Kusumaiijali KiirikSs, 
Raghunitha’s Cbintamani Didhiti and Visvanatha’s Bha«iparich- 
Sankhya on the Karikas of I^varakra^ia, in Y6ga on the 
^tras of Patanjali ; in Vedanta on Madhusfidana’s Siddhsnta- 
tihdd ; aittd in Bhakti^Sstra on the S'atidilya sutras. His Vedanta 
^iiiV&a in VedShta BhattabksSprafcIlikS in MlmgmsS 
well knowtty ■ u' ' ' , 
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Didhiti (ci Garbe, Catalc^ue of the Uaiversity Library of 
Tiibiagen, Oriental section, page 34, and the India‘Office 
Catalogue, page 703). 

Raghavananda wrote several other commentaries, viz., 
(1) Tattvanjava, on the Safikhyatattvakaumudl, (2) on the 
Manu Samhita, (3) on Sainkfepa Sarlraka (called Vidya- 
mrtavargitjl), and (4) Patanjalarahasya on the Yogasutras of 
Pataiijali. 

His date is not known. In the Mtmamsastavaka (fol. 66) 
he refers to one Harinatha and in the Manurfka to Kulluka 
Bhatfa. This Harinatha may be the great Harinatha 
UpSdhyaya, the author of Smrtisara, to whom Sulapani, 
Vardhamana, Vachaspati, Rudradbara, Devanatha Thakkura, 
Raghunandana and others refer. HarinStha’s date is about 
1350 A. D. Kulluka belongs to the 15th century. 
Raghavananda may therefore be placed in the 16th century, 

Brahmamnda . — Brahmananda Sarasvati, the famous 
author of a commentary on Madhusfldana’s Advaitasiddhi, 
called Advaita Chandrika and more popularly known as 
Gauda Brahmanandi, was a pupil of Narayana Tirtha and of 
Paramananda Sara'^vati. There ate two versions of the 
Chandrika, which on account of their volume are known as 
and He was also the author of 

Advaita Siddhanta Vidyotani, Vedanta Sutra Muktavall, 
Siddhantabindu Tika, etc. In the present collection we have 
his Mlmamsa Chandrika (no, 259), which is a gloss on the 
SQtras of Jaimini. 

Brahmananda, like the great Madhusodana, was probably 
a native of Bengal and lived at Benares. As a pupil of 
Narayana Ttrtha he may be placed in the beginning of the 
18th century. 


IOC 


vat! wrote a coramentary on Sahara BhSjya, called Vivarana 
(no. 385). He followed here the interpretation of Kuraariia. 
The name of his guru appears as Narayanamrta Muni, 

VaidyanStha alia* Balam BJiatta Psyaguvda. — Vaidyanatha, 
popularly known as Balam Bhatta Fayagun^a, was the 
son of Mahadeva Bhatta and Vent. He was the pupil of the 
famous grammarian Nagela Bhaffa of Benares and had for 
his patroness ^rtmatt Lak§mi Devt, queen of Raja Chandra 
Simha of Mithila. His commentary on the Mitakgara was 
named after this queen. The present collection represents 
him in two pamphlets only, viz., Pakhangta Khandana 
(no 553) & Pistapa^u riirnaya (no. 550). But he won a high 
renown among the then Pandits of Benares for his learned 
commentaries on Bhaftoji Dtk§ita’s ^abda Kaustubha (Pra- 
bha) and Sabdaratna (Bhlvapraka^ika), and on NageSa’s 
Paribhasendu Sekhara (Gada), Sabdendugekhara (Chidasthi- 
mala), MahabhSjya Pradipoddyota (Chhaya) and Laghuman- 

josl (Kala). 

■ 

He may be placed in the second quarter of the 1 8 th 
century. 

RaTTteSijaTa, He was the author of a gloss on the 

Mtmamsa Sotra (no. 271). His parents were Subrahmanya 
and Guia Vama. The Vrtti was composed at Benares 
in the Saka Era 1763 , (=1841 

A,D.). He w^ the pupil (in Mlmamsa) of his own father 
and was the votary of Ealits. He was a spiritual descendant 
of the great BhSskara Rsya, whom he caUs his 
his commentary on Paraiurama Kalpasutra. 

‘ ff'"'' - 





VL— NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Bi Gopiwath' Kaviraj. 

(2) The author of Pmpancbasara : a query, 

Prapaiichasara ’’ is the name of -a Tantrik work 
attributed to SaakarScharya, But there appears to be a 
good deal of difference of opinion as to the identity of its 
author. 

Mr. Jahoavicharan Bhoumik, in his recently published 
work on the History of Sanskrit Literature ” (in Bengali), 
p. 256, makes Govinda alas Sankara Svami, the grandson of 
Jagannitha Tarkapailchaoana, the author of this Taotra. 
This is evidently impossible, for Jagannatha Tarkaparlchanana 
belonged to the latter part of the LSth century and his 
grandson might be assigned to the beginning of the 19th. 
It IS simply needless to adduce any evidence in support 
of the priority of the Prapafichasara to this period. The 
work is also associated by some with the name of Sankara 
of Kamarupa. This too is far from plausible, in view of 
the fact that the Assamese reformer is not known to have 
any connection with the Sakta cult which the work represented 
and that it is already referred to as an authoritative work as 
early as the 14th century, vb. in the Parasara Madhava of 
Madhavacharya. 

This leaves no doubt that the work was older than the 


14th century, and that even in that early age it was considered 
as of great authority. Madhavacharya ascribes the book 
to by which term he means of course the great 

Sankaracharya. 

Now the question is — can Saakara the great be 
supposed to have been the author of this fantrik work ? 
Tr^ition credits Sankara and his Paramaguru Gau^apada 



with the authorship of several Tantrik works of the Tripuri 
sect, and many of Sankara’s successors in the line are 
similarly credited. The story of Sankara, as given in the 
Srfvidyarnava and in the Sammohana Tantra, would seem tc 
lend support to the view that Sankara, the great Vedantic 
scholar, was also a Tantrik writer. 

But even then ihe question remains— can ^afikara be 
supposed to have been the author of this Tantrik work ? 
Can the linguistic evidence on the peculiarity of style of the 
Prapanchasara be considered as favourable to the view which 
attributes the work to nis pen ? 
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